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MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
1901. 
Vout. XVI, 4. New Series, Vou. IX, 4, 


XV.—TWO NOTES ON THE HISTORIA REGUM 
BRITANNIAE OF GEOFFREY OF 
MONMOUTH. 


THE VERSIONS OF THE Hs7oria. 


Despite Mr. Ward’s thoroughness in his discussion of 
Geoffrey’s Historia,’ further consideration throws at least 
grave doubt on one of his fundamental theories, the theory,? 
namely, that Geoffrey published more than one distinct 
edition of the Historia. 

Ward argued largely from the fact that the abstract*® of 
Geoffrey’s book made and addressed to the otherwise un- 
known Warinus by Henry of Huntingdon, from the copy 
which he found in 1139 at the Abbey of Bec, differs in many 


1 Cat. of Romances, 1, 207 ff. Ward’s conclusions have been for the most 
part accepted without question ; though Geoffrey’s la’ 2st student, Professor 
W. L. Jones, differs on one or two points, in his article entitled Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, in Trans. of the Hon. Society of Cymmrodorion for 1899, pp, 
1ff.; also separately reprinted, London, 1900, 

*See especially pp. 209 ff. 

* Published in the Rolls Series Edition (ed. Howlett) of the Chronicle 
of Robt. de Torigny in Chrons. of Stephen, etc., rv, 65 ff, 
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respects from the Historia as it appears in existing mss. The 
variations, however, may all be satisfactorily explained with- 
out assuming more than one version. 

Ward himself suggests that we can account for most of 
them on the supposition that Henry merely took notes at 
Bec, which he afterwards expanded when he had leisure. 
This certainly disposes of such peculiarities as Henry’s call- 
ing Uter the son instead of the brother of Aurelius, and 
of many others of the minor differences; while most of 


. the rest are only the natural result of condensation. Such 


changes as the addition of the statement that Brennus 
(Geoffrey, or his scribe, writes Brennius) conquered Greece 
and Asia, are doubtless due to Henry’s knowledge of history, 
real or supposed ; and his observation that Belinus won all 
the lands about Britain, and his allusion to the Britons’ 
expectation of Arthur’s return, are merely testimonies, paral- 
lel to one or two which can be found in his own Historia 
Anglorum,' to his knowledge of certain British traditions. 
The two principal additions—namely, the dramatic descrip- 
tion of the opposition offered by the giants to the landing 
of Brutus and his people, and that of the last battle of 
Arthur—may easily be due to Henry’s own imagination, 
as Ward says, and as anyone will be convinced who will 
compare the last part of the first and the beginning of the 
second book of Henry’s Historia Anglorum* with Nennius, 
Bede, and the Saxon Chronicle, and observe how freely he 
has there treated his sources. 

Ward lays chief stress on Henry’s omission from his 
abstract of all mention of Merlin and the story of Vortiger’s 
tower, an omission hardly explicable, Ward maintains, on 
the supposition that the work from which Henry copied 
assigned any such importance to Merlin as does the existing 


‘1 For example, his account of Helena, the mother of Constantine (bk. i, 
ch. 37). See Arnold’s introduction in his edition of Henry’s Hietoria 
Anglorum in the Rolls Ser., p. liv. 

* Especially bk. ii, ch. 2 ff. 
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version of Geoffrey’s Historia. This inference, however, 
can be shown to be erroneous. After the first three books, 
Geoffrey’s Historia covers ground which Henry himself had 
previously treated in his Historia Anglorum, and Henry has 
the latter constantly in mind while making his abstract, and 
tries to be consistent with it. Several times in the abstract, 
when speaking of the events of the Roman period, he breaks 
off short’ with the observation, “Of this I have spoken in 
my History of the Angles” (or “ elsewhere”), and he rejects 
Geoffrey’s genealogy of the family of Cassibellaunus' for 
that which he had given in his history. Now, in compiling 
the latter, he had seen fit to reject Nennius’ account of the 
boy Ambrosius and Vortiger’s tower,’ and there was no 
reason why he should adopt it from Geoffrey when Geoffrey had 
merely expanded it* and identified Ambrosius with Merlin.‘ 

After the explanation of these points, no one, certainly, 
will be inclined to attach any importance, as did Ward, to 
the fact that Henry quotes only a part of the Latin poetry 
which Geoffrey (i, 11) ascribes to Brutus and Diana. 

Henry’s letter, then, affords no evidence that Geoffrey’s 
Historia ever existed in a form essentially different from that 
which we now possess. The only other very considerable 
argument to that effect has been based upon the Bern Ms, 
of the Historia. At most, this Ms. has never been held to 
represent an edition nearly so unlike the existing one as that 
which Ward postulated for the original of Henry’s abstract, 
but the idea that it stands for a different edition at all must, 
I believe, be abandoned, at least for purposes of argument. 
Professor Jones writes me that he is inclined to modify his 


1 Geoffrey, iii, 20. * Nennius, sec. 40 ff. 

5 Though the expansion is very great. 

‘By a similar exercise of judicious skepticism, Henry omitted from his 
history Nennius’ story of the massacre of the Britons by the Saxons (the 
“ Long Knives” affair, Nennius, sec. 46); and in his abstract he condenses 
into two lines the seven pages of Geoffrey’s account of Maximus (Geoffrey 
writes Mazimianus) and Conan (v, 9-16), and into not very much greater 
space the narrative of Arthur’s reign after the defeat of the Saxons 


(ix, 5=xi, 1). 
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views about the ms, as expressed in his article; and its 
variations from the other mss., which are said to occur 
largely in the case of proper names, seem, I judge, to be no 
greater than may be charged to the scribe, who may perhaps 
have been a Welshman, Certainly, whatever may be true 
of the dedication, if the ms. itself be supposed to represent 
a version different from the standard one, it must be earlier 
(since its Latinity is less polished’); but Professor Jones tells 
me that it includes in the prophecies the “ Vae tibi, Neustria” 
sentence,” which Ward * showed to be a late interpolation.‘ 

As to minor differences in the various Mss. (for instance, 
in the book and chapter divisions*), no one has ever shown 
that they cannot perfectly well be due to the scribes, or, in 
any case, that they are of enough consequence to indicate any 
regular revision of the text.® 

The other arguments for more than one edition being out 
of the way, it should seem that no one can well continue to 
question the correctness of Ward’s judgment’ in interpreting 
Geoffrey’s statements (whose truth there is certainly no 
reason to doubt) in book vii, chapters 1 and 2, as meaning 


"1 Jones, p. 19. 
* Bk. vii, ch. 3 of the standard form, lines 73-75 of San Marte’s ed. 


3 Pp. 208-9. 

*It is doubtless theoretically possible that the scribe followed in the 
main an early copy and inserted this sentence from a later one; but that 
cannot be assumed without stronger reasons than any that have been shown. 

5See Hardy’s account of the mss. of the Historia, in his Catalogue of 
Materials ( Rolls Ser.), vol. 1, part 1, pp. 341 ff. 

*It may be noted that Ward, taking the hint from the erroneous argu- 
ment of Wright (Biog. Lit. Brit., Anglo-Norm. Period, pp, 143-4) which he 
disproved (p. 213), argued that since Geoffrey speaks of Bishop Alexander 
in the past tense (vii, 1) the “final” edition of the Historia must have 
been prepared after the spring of 1148, when the bishop died. But so far 
as has ever been stated all the mss. agree in using the past tense here 
(Professor Jones tells me that this is true of the Bern ms.), and it is 
evident that the fact may be explained on various theories other than 
that of a later edition. 

1G, Paris assumes without discussion the same opinion as Ward, in Hist. 


Litt. de ia France, xxx, 4. 
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that he published in an independent form, before the rest 
of the Historia, the prophecies which in the Mss. represented 
by the printed editions make up the bulk of the seventh 
book. Geoffrey says directly:' “Nondum autem ad hunc 
locum historiae perveneram, cum de Merlino divulgato 
rumore, compellebant me undique contemporanei mei ipsius 
prophetias edere.” 

Indeed, Ward’s view seems to me sufficiently demonstrated 
by the external evidence afforded by Ordericus Vitalis in his 
excerpt’ (discussed by Ward) from Geoffrey’s account of the 
scene introductory to the prophecies and from the prophecies 
themselves. That Ordericus was quoting not from Geoffrey’s 
complete Historia, but from an independent edition of the 
prophecies such as Ward supposes appears because : 

1. He says that he is drawing “de libello Merlini,” and 
Geoffrey’s decidedly extended Historia could not be called a 
“libellus,” nor is Merlin one of its chief characters. 

2. Not only, in order to give the connection, does Orderi- 
cus speak of Merlin as having been contemporary with St. 
Germanus, and summarize the doings of the latter evidently 
from Bede’s account (i, 17-21); but he refers his readers 
for further information “de casibus Britonum” to “Gildas 
Brito” (evidently meaning Nennius, since he goes on to 
speak of Arthur’s twelve battles) and Bede. If Ordericus had 
had Geoffrey’s complete Historia at hand, even in an early 
and less expanded form, he certainly would not have men- 
tioned these much briefer accounts, or at least he would have 
named Geoffrey also. 

3. Moreover, in all probability, if Ordericus had known 
the complete Alistoria, he would not have refrained from 
making some further use of it.’ 


'San Marte’s ed., p. 92. 

? Bk. xii, ch. 47; in Le Prévost’s edition, vol. rv, p. 486. 

*Though the fact that he brings in his reference out of chronological 
order (it really belongs in book i, vol. 1, pp. 107-113) shows that he did 
not become acquainted with the prophecies until his work was approach- 
ing completion. 
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That the “ Libellus Merlini” from which Ordericus copied 
was composed earlier than Geoffrey’s Historia can at least 
be shown to be very probable, for other reasons. Geoffrey 
merely appropriated and made over from Nennius (sec. 42) 
the story of the dragon fight which he used in the Historia,’ 


‘and evidently also in the “ Libellus Merlini,” as the intro- 


duction to Merlin’s prophecies. Now, while Ordericus’ 
quotation from the prophecies themselves corresponds ver- 
batim with the form in Geoffrey’s Historia, and while 
Ordericus’ account of the dragon fight agrees in various 
details, verbal or other, with Geoffrey as against Nennius, 
yet in other details it agrees with Nennius as against 
Geoffrey. In the two most significant of the latter cases— 
viz.: (1) the substitution of “fundamentum” for “ pavi- 
mentum,” “duos concavos lapides” for “duo vasa,” and 
the omission of the “tentorium complicatum,”* and (2) the 
modification of the statements which give or seem to give 
the final outcome of the battle—Geoffrey’s version is either 
better than the others from an artistic point of view or else 
more politic.° 

- Thus there seems to be no sufficient reason to doubt that 
Ordericus did what we should expect, namely, for the most 
part followed closely enough the text of Geoffrey’s inde- 
pendent edition of the prophecies,‘ which, again as we should 
expect, must have been more nearly like Nennius than is 
Geoffrey’s later version; so that Geoffrey must have made 


1 Bk. vi, ch. 19, lines 8 ff, of San Marte’s edition. 

*Cf. Ward, p. 207. 

To indicate the other agreements and differences between the respec- 
tive accounts seems not worth while, since it would require the quotation 
of all three entire, and the further variations are not individually 
significant. 

* Merely adding to Nennius’ allegorical explanations one as to the mean- 
ing of the “vasa” (which, however, may have been made by Geoffrey in 
his original version) and introducing the change stated below (note, p. 
467). 
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alterations when he came to insert the prophecies in the 
Historia.’ 

I am not aware that any one but Le Prévost has called 
attention to a sentence in this passage of Ordericus which 
sets the later limit for the publication of the independent 


1 Mention ought to be made of one somewhat puzzling point in Ordericus’ 
account. At the end of his excerpt from the prophecies, he says that those 
will easily be able to interpret Merlin’s words who are familiar with 
history and know what things happened to Hengist and Catigern, Pascent 
and Arthur, Adelbert and Edwin, etc. All these names, with those which 
follow, Ordericus might easily have taken from Bede and Nennius, except 
that of Pascent; but the laiter is not noticed by Bede nor made sufficiently 
prominent either by Nennius (sec. 48) or by Geoffrey in his Historia (see 
index to San Marte’s edition) to explain why he should be mentioned with 
Arthur; and Ordericus’ choice of names seems to have no particular rela- 
tion with the prophecies. It is just possible, though I think not probable, 
that the introduction which (as Ward suggests) Geoffrey must certainly 
have furnished to the independent edition of the prophecies, may have 
had more to say of Pascent than the Historia has. 

Here I may add another to the explanations which Ward suggested for 
Ordericus’ change (I assume that it was made by Ordericus) in the alle- 
gorical significance of the dragons, by which he inappropriately makes 
the red typify the Saxons and the white the Britons, instead of the reverse. 
Ordericus, unlike Nennius (who is not altogether clear, though he pretty 
certainly means the same as Ordericus), but very possibly following the 
original statement of Geoffrey (which may have been incautiously patriotic 
and perhaps intended to be still prophetic in the twelfth century), says 
categorically that the red dragon defeated the other; and of course that 
would seem to anyone but a Welshman to be historically true only if the 
red was equated with the Saxons. So Ordericus may have made the change 
for that reason. (Ordericus says: “Tandem rubeus vicit, et album usque 
ad marginem stagni fugavit.” Nennius: “Tandem infirmior videbatur 
vermis rufus, et postea fortior albo fuit et extra finem tentorii expulit; 
tune alter alterum secutus trans stagnum est, et tentorium evanuit.” 
Geoffrey in the Historia: “Praevalebat autem albus draco, rubeumque 
usque ad lacus extremitatem fugabat. At ille .... impetum fecit in 
album, ipsumque retro ire coégit. Ipsis ergo in hunc modum pugnantibus, 
praecepit rex’’—and here Geoffrey passes to the prophecies.) Possibly 
also the idea of the fantastic ecclesiastical explanation which Ordericus 
gives immediately after for the meaning of the whiteness of the Britons, 
occurred to his mind before he made the change in colors. 
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edition of the prophecies.! The last of the princes whom 
Ordericus mentions as furnishing proof of the inspiration 
of Merlin’s prophecies are Henry and Griffith (Henry I. of 
England and Gruffydd ab Cynan of Wales), “qui,” Ordericus 
goes on, “dubia sub sorte adhuc imminentia praestolantur, quae 
sibi divinitus ineffabili dispositione ordinantur.” Gruffydd 
lived until 1137,? but Henry died on December 1, 1135, so 
that Ordericus must have written the passage before the end 
of that year, and Geoffrey must have published the prophe- 
cies still earlier. If we could assume that the dedication to 
Stephen and Robert of Gloucester in the Bern ms., which 
dedication cannot have been written before April, 1136,° is 
earlier than that addressed to Gloucester alone which is found 
in all the other mss., we should thus have another indication 
that the prophecies were published before the Historia as a 
whole; but there is no real proof that the usual dedication 
was not the earlier* and that of the Bern ms. temporarily 
substituted for it sometime between April, 1136, and the 
spring of 1137 (or possibly May, 1138). 

The most reasonable theory about the composition of 
Geoffrey’s Historia seems to me, therefore, to be as follows: 
Somewhere about 1135 Geoffrey was engaged on the work 
when, as he says, Bishop Alexander and others persuaded 
him to stop and publish the prophecies of Merlin; which he 
did, evidently not much later than about the middle of 1135.° 
He naturally provided the prophecies with a setting, which 


1Le Prévost’s general theory (see his edition of Ordericus, vol. rv, 
pp. 487, note 2, 491, note 3, and 493, note 4) of the relation of Ordericus’ 
account of the prophecies with Geoffrey’s was overthrown by Ward (pp. 
208-9), and his discussion appears to have been neglected in consequence. 

27 Rhfs and Jones, Welsh People, p. 307. 

3See Madden in Archeological Journal, xv, 299-312, followed by Ward, 


* p. 213, and by Jones, p. 16. 


“Madden points out some reasons for supposing that the usual dedica- 
tion was at least written earlier. 

5 And perhaps not much earlier, since there is no reason to suppose that 
he long delayed putting forth the Historia after the appearance of the 
prophecies, and no proof that it was published before 1136. 
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treated at least of the story of the dragon fight at Vortiger’s 
tower (adapted from Nennius), After this he went on and 
completed the Historia, into which he incorporated the 
prophecies with some changes in the setting. Unless the 
Stephen-Gloucester dedication of the Bern ms. was the first 
to be used, he temporarily substituted it for the other some- 
time in 1136-8. At any rate, it cannot have been long in 
circulation before he permanently replaced it by the other. 
There is no proof that he ever made any regular revision 
of the Historia, and the variations in the Mss, may well be 
due to scribes. 


THE Srory oF BELINUS AND BRENNIUS. 


For a long time’ it has been well understood that Geoffrey’s 
Historia is very largely a compilation,—that he put it together 
out of material furnished by various historians, traditions, and 
other sources ; in fact, out of pretty much everything that he 
knew and could conveniently use.? It is evident also that 
Geoffrey exhibited great originality and brilliancy in the com- 


1 Especially since the publication of San Marte’s edition of the Historia, 
in 1854. See also, for example: Rhys, Celtic Britain, p. 118, etc, and 
passim in Hibbert Lectures on Celtic Heathendom and Studies in the Arthurian 
Legend; Madden in notes to his edition of Layamon; Bieling, Zu den 
Sagen von Gog wnd Magog, Berlin, 1882; Bugge, Studier over de nordiske 
Gude- og Heltesagns Oprindelse, 1, 185-8 (German trans. by Brenner, Studien 
tiber die Entstehung der nord. Gotter- wu. Heldensagen, pp. 192-6) ; Sayce in Y 
Cymmrodor, x, 207-221; F. Lot, Rom., xxvu1, 1-54; Schofield in an article 
on Chaucer’s Franklin’s Tale in the current volume of Publications of Mod. 
Lang. Assoc. (I do not mean to imply that I accept all the theories set 
forth in these discussions). 

?I expect to discuss rather fully Geoffrey’s sources and method for a 
part of his work in a treatment of the “ Arthurian Material in the English 
Chronicles.” I may note here an oversight of Heeger in his monograph, 
Die Trojanersage der Britten, pp. 66 ff., where, in suggesting that Geoffrey 
took ideas for his account of Brutus’ wars in Greece (bk. i) from the events 
of the struggle between Stephen and Matilda, he forgot that the events 
happened after the publication of the Historia. 
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bination and application of these materials, One of the best 
illustrations of these facts \s afforded by his account of Belinus 
and Brennius (ill, 1=10), 

The first glance shows the connection of these figures with 
the Bells and Brans of Aryan and Celtic mythology and 
tradition,' and the Brennus made known to us by the Roman 
historians, San Marte, moreover, suggested a plausible ex- 
planation for the procedure of Geoffrey (or of tradition before 
him) in representing Belinus and Brennius as brothers and 
associating them together in the conquest of Rome on the 
basis of a passage in Livy, while the fact of the division 
of their army into two parts and the subsequent course of 
Geoffrey’s narrative naturally remind one of the much later 
campaign of the Cimbri and Teutones, All this, however, 
does not account for Geoffrey’s story of the brothers’ early 
wars against each other for the possession of Britain, Com- 
parison makes it almost certain that for that story Geoffrey 
drew from the actual history of the relations between Harold 
and Tostig, the sons of the Saxon Earl Godwin. 

The substance of what Geoffrey says is this: that on the 
death of the king their father, Belinus and Brennius fought 
for the island, but at last divided it, Brennius, the younger, 
receiving Northumbria, and Belinus the southern part, with 
the supremacy, Later, on the advice of his counsellors, 
Brennius determined to renew hostilities, went to Norway, 
and got the help of its king. After a love episode, he made 
his way to Britain with an army, was defeated by Belinus— 
who, hearing of Brennius’ proceedings, had already seized 
his territory—and escaped to Gaul. Becoming king of the 
Allobroges, he engaged in another expedition against Britain, 
and here the parallel ceases, 

The story of the historical Harold and Tostig is as 


follows: Their father was not king, but he was almost 


1Cf. on this and the following points San Marte’s edition of Geoffrey’s 
Historia, pp. 232-242. Here cf. also Rhfs, Hibbert Lectures, pp. 90, 238, 
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more than a subject, and after his death Harold practically 
ruled England; Tostig, younger than Harold, was Earl of 
Northumbria, They were both turbulent characters enough, 
and according to a report which, though doubtless false,' was 
current in Geoffrey's time,’ Tostig early committed hostile 
acta against Harold, which led to a feud between them, In 
consequence of Tostig’s cruelties, his people rose against him ; 
Harold, going to restore order, finally abetted thelr act in 
deposing him, and Tostig fled to Flanders, This was in 
1065, The next year, after Harold had assumed the crown, 
Tostig resolved on war, and came with a fleet to the Humber, 
Driven away by Earl Edwin, he proceeded to Scotland, where 
he found King Harold of Norway, With him he made 
alliance, and together they invaded England, where, after 
defeating Edwin and Morcar, they were overthrown and 
slain by Harold at Stamford Bridge, 

The resemblance of this series of events to Geoffrey’s 
narrative is still closer, in some respects, if one follows the 
version of Ordericus Vitalis,’ which represents all the trouble 
between Harold and Tostig as occurring after the former 
had become king, and says that it was in consequence of a 
determination on Tostig’s part to fight Harold that the latter 
deprived him of his earldom. 

Of course, in any form, the history does not fit Geoffrey’s 
tale with absolute exactness. Geoffrey, for instance, makes 
the flight of Brennivs to the continent later than his union 
with the king of Norway. But the important features, 
though differently arranged, are for the most part the same 
in both cases—the quarrel between the brothers ; the location 
of the younger, who was not king, in Northumbria; his 
alliance with the Norwegian monarch, invasions of England 


180 Freeman, Norman Conquest, note aa, 2d edition, pp. 652 ff, also 379. 

* Represented, for example, by Henry of Huntingdon, Historia, vi, 25, 
Rolls ed., Arnold, p. 197. For the history see also Wm. Malmes., ii, 200, 
and Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ann. 1065 and 1066. 

* Bk. iii, chaps. 11 and 14, written in 1123, according to Delisle’s Notice 
in Le Prévost’s edition of Ordericus, vol. v, pp. xlvi and xlviii. 
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(of which Tostig, like Geoffrey’s Brennius, practically made 
two), and flight across the channel.' It is hardly possible 
that Geoffrey should have written his story only seventy 
years after the occurrence of a series of events so similar 
without having it in mind. As to the differences, Geoffrey, 
being a clever literary artist, was bound to make some 
changes, and he had, also, to connect this narrative with 
that of the brothers’ continental campaign. 
It looks also as if Geoffrey were influenced more indi- 
5)” rectly by another detail of the history; for his account of 
the attack of Guichtlacus, King of Denmark, on Brennius, 
when the latter is going to fight Belinus, reminds one 
strongly, mutatis personis, of the attack of Tostig and the 
Norwegian Harold on Harold of England when the latter 
was in danger from William of Normandy. It is as if 
Geoffrey were economical of his materials and worked in all 
of the original that he could, in one way or another.’ 


wees 


‘It ought to be noted that a few chapters earlier Geoffrey had already 
given a brief outline sketch of some of the main features of the story of 
Belinus and Brennius, applying it to Cunedagius and Marganus, who are 

‘represented as cousins (ii, 15, lines 18-25), Here we have the division 
of the kingdom, the stirring up of the younger (who again has North- 
umbria) by counsellors, his attack, flight, and, in this case, death, But 
this is only one of a considerable number of parallelisms which may be 
observed between various incidents in Geoffrey’s history. Compare, for 
example, the stories of the two Leirs (bk. ii, chaps. 9 and 11); Belinus’ 
gate (iii, 10) and Cadwallo’s brazen equestrian statue (xii, 13) with the 
story (adopted from Nennius, 44) of the burial of Vortimer’s bones; 
the mediation of Genuisea (iv, 16) with that of Conwenna (iii, 7); the 
descent of both Guanhumara (ix, 9, 11) and the mother of Ambrosius and 

mi Uther (vi, 5) “ex nobili Romanorum genere”; the disposal by assassina- 

aD tion (books vi und viii) of Constantinus, Constans, Vortimer, Aurelius, 
| OR and Uther, who are all successive, except that Vortiger’s reign intervenes, 
| _ while Geoffrey seldom employs assassination in other parts of his history, 

/ * Very likely Geoffrey made use elsewhere of a part of the story of 

NA Harold and Tostig, as the suggestion for the invasion of Britain by King 

|| Humber (ii, 1 and 2), who landed and was defeated on the river which 

? 


>... 


i] therefore, says Geoffrey, bears his name, This seems the more likely 
| because Henry of Huntingdon emphasizes the fact that Tostig’s army was 
driven across the Humber, while Geoffrey says that many of the Hunnish 
king’s men were drowned in it. 
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Tt is quite possible that in assigning the cause of Brennius’ 
renewal of hostilities against Belinus, Geoffrey was influenced 
by an historical fact of a few years after Harold’s time ; for 
the courtiers of Prince Robert of Normandy are said’ to 
have stirred him up to rebel against his father on the same 
pretext which Geoffrey ascribes to those of Brennius, namely, 
that the subjection in which he was kept was unworthy 
of him. 

But Geoffrey’s narrative seems to be still more composite. 
For San Marte has pointed out? that in the love episode 
of Brennius it presents similarities with the stories of the 
Wilkinasaga and of Hilda and Gudrun, and that Guichtlacus 
is a figure from Northern history and tradition. Moreover, 
the remark that Brennius as ruler of the Allobroges arranged 
with the Gauls for unmolested passage in his expedition 
against Britain, reminds one of what Cesar says* of the 
Helvetii,—that they expected either to persuade or to com- 
pel the Allobroges to the same passive assistance.‘ 

If the hypotheses above presented are well-founded, in 
Geoffrey’s narrative of Belinus and Brennius he has brought 
together (though perhaps, to be sure, with some help from 
antecedent traditions) motives or suggestions from: two 
ancient figures of Celtic mythology, the accounts of two criti- 
cal periods in Roman history, another well-known event as 
described by a Roman historian, a most dramatic story from 
English history of the century before his own, a minor event 
from English history of a few years later, and very likely 
two or three Teutonic sagas. 

It is hardly necessary to add that one who admits the 
presence of all or many of these elements need not hold that 


1Bo Ordericus Vitalis, v, 10, ed. Le Prévost, vol. 1, p. 377. The date 
of this book is 1127, according to Delisle in Notice, vol. v, pp. xlvil, xlvili. 

* Pp. 282-3, *B. G,, A, 6, 

*Geoffrey’s account, also, of the hanging of the Roman hostages in 
revenge for the faithlessness of their parents (chap. 9) was evidently 
suggested by actual events of the same kind, with many of which he must 
have been familiar. 
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Geoffrey selected (or even used) them all by a conscious 
process. Some of them had doubtless passed into his general 
stock of ideas, as is true of plots and situations in the case 
of every reader and writer, so that he drew upon them 
spontaneously without any very definite thought of their 
source.’ 
HUNTINGTON FLETCHER. 
July, 1901. 


1I may add that this section on Belinus and Brennius contains an 
instance which San Marte overlooked of Geoflrey's borrowing from Gildas, 
vis.: 10, 20, ‘quantam nec retro aetas nec subsequens consecuta fulsse 
perhibetur,” Of, Gildas, 21, 
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XVI—THE BOOK OF THE COURTYER: 
A PosstsLE Source or BENEDICK AND BEATRICE. 


“The best book that ever was written upon good breeding, 
Il Oortegiano, by Castiglione, grew up at the little Court of 
Urbino, and you should read it,” says Dr. Johnson to Boswell, 
of all places in the world, in the Isle of Skye, “roving among 
the Hebrides at sixty.” But when, in the Life of Addison, 
we find the Courtyer classed with Galateo, and compared with 
the social essays of the Spectator and the Tatler, it becomes 
clear that the Great Cham was so ignorant of the law he was 
laying down in this instance, that he took I/ Cortegiano for a 
courtesy-book, a book of etiquette :— 

“To teach the minuter decencies and inferior duties, to 
regulate the practice of daily conversation, to correct those 
depravities which are rather ridiculous than criminal, to 
remove those grievances which, if they produce no lasting 
calamities, impress hourly vexation, was first attempted by 
Casa in his book of manners, and Castiglione in the Courtier.” 
(Works, vit, 428, Addison.) 

William Michael Rossetti, writing of Italian Courtesy- 
Books for the Early English Text Society, enumerates ten 
or a dozen such books, ranging from the Tesoretto of Brunetto 
Latini, in 1265, the year of Dante’s birth, to Giovanni della 
Casa’s Galateo, of about 1550, He includes J/ Cortegiano, 
but calls attention to the fact that it contains but one refer- 
ence, and that an incidental one, to what Dr. Johnson calls 
“the minuter decencies” of life. It is among the facetiae, 
and recalls to some of those who had been present an inci- 
dent that happened at the dinner-table of Federico Gonzaga, 
Marquis of Mantua, It is precisely because J/ Corlegiano is 
not a mere courtesy-book that it has borne so well the judg- 
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ment of time, and become the best book on manners that 
ever was written. 

For several years I have carefully kept account of all the 
editions and reprints of I/ Cortegiano that I have met with, 
and so far I have noted’ 142 impressions, in six languages, 
Appearing at Venice, in 1528, J/ Cortegiano was first trans- 
lated into French nine years later by Jacques Colin, secretary 
to Francis I, with a commendatory epistle to Mellin de Saint- 
Gelais. It was turned into Spanish, in 1534, by Juan Boscén 
Almogaver at the instance of his fellow-poet, Garcilaso de la 
Vega, and into German, by Lorenz Kratzer, in 1565-6. It 
‘became an Englishman,’ in 1561, at the hands of Thomas 
Hoby, who, as Sir Thomas Hoby, died Elizabeth’s ambassador 
to France. An Elizabethan Latin translation, by Bartholomew 
Clerke, ran to seven editions, while two different English trans- 
lations appeared in the eighteenth century, Sir Thomas Hoby’s 
version has been far and away the most enduring Elizabethan 
translation from the Italian; a reprint of it, appropriately 
edited by Walter Raleigh, is one of the Tudor Translations 
of last year. Hoby’s English limps behind the courtly grace 
of the Italian, and it is at times inaccurate, but it is through- 
out sympathetic, and is on the whole an excellent piece of 
work, In my own case, I find I get the feeling of Castigli- 
one best, if I quote from Hoby who lacked but a few years 
of being his contemporary, than if I try to put the sixteenth 
century Italian into my nineteenth century English. 

Somewhat of the unique excellence of Ji Cortegiano is 
due to the fact that it is the work of a life, practically the 
sole ‘heir of the author's invention,’ Whatever Baldassare 
Castiglione had known, and experienced, and thought, and 
felt, he set down, refined and philosophised, in his book, 


- Indeed, a criticism of his own time was that he had fashioned 


For the latest information on this point, Oot, 9, 1901, 1 am indebted 
to Mr, Leonard 1, Opdycke, who wili publish a complete bibliography of 
Tl Cortegiano, in his new Knglish translation, now golng through the De 
Vinne Press, for Charles Boribner's Bons, 
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himself in his Courtyer, nor did he wholly deny the charge, 
replying with dignity, — 

“Unto these men I will not cleane deny that I have 
attempted all that my mynde is the Courtier shoulde have 
knowleadge in, And I thinke who so hath not the know- 
leage of the thinges intreated upon in this booke, how learned 
so ever he be, he can full il write them.”” When Castiglione 
died, as Apostolic Nuncio of Pope Clement VII. to Charles 
V., the Emperor is reported to have said, “I tell you one 
of the finest gentlemen in the world is dead.” The biogra- 
phy of Castiglione has then a two-fold interest ; it reveals J/ 
Cortegiano in the making, and it shows the aesthetic tempera- 
ment allowing the creature of its imagining to control the 
practical conduct of life. 

Baldassare Castiglione was born at Casatico, in the Mantuan 
territory, in 1478. His father, Cristoforo, Count of Castigli- 
one, was captain of a troop in the service of the Marquis of 
Mantua; his mother, Luigia Gonzaga, was cousin to the 
Marquis and to his sister, that Elizabetta Gonzaga, Duchess 
of Urbino, whose praises are so devotedly chanted in J/ 
Cortegiano. His early education was conducted by his mother, 
who was the intimate friend of Isabella d’Este, Marchioness 
of Mantua, one of the most learned and brilliant women of 
the Renaissance. Later he was sent to the Court of Lodovico 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, called I] Moro, whose wife, the 
beautiful Beatrice d’Este, was Isabella’s sister, and it was 
here, with a diplomatic career in view, that he acquired his 
two-sided education. He became a learned soldier, and a 
cultivated man of the world, The Moro was a splendid 
patron of art, and we can fancy the clever boy, sensitive to 
the beauty of the arts, going of a morning to Santa Maria 
delle Grasie to talk with Leonardo while he was slowly 
painting the Last Supper, “ for,” says Matteo Bandello, who 
was then a novice in the Dominican convent of Santa Maria, 
“this excellent painter always liked to hear people give 
thelr opinions freely on his pictures,” Doubtless the young 
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courtier was more interested in the artist’s great equestrian 
statue of Duke Francesco Sforza, which he was modelling in 
the Corte Vecchia from drawings of the big jennet and 
Sicilian horse of Messer Galeazzo Sanseverino, mentioned 
in Book I. of the Courtyer as master of horse to the French 
king. Messer Galeazzo’s brother, Gaspare, known by his 
sobriquet of Captain Fracassa, was as famous for his rough 
manners as Galeazzo was the model of chivalric graces. He 
is supposed to be the nameless warrior of Book I, who 
rudely repulsed Caterina Sforza’s invitation to join in dance 
and song, because war was his profession. Caterina wittily 
replied, that since no war was stirring, nor the Milanese 
Court a proper field for war, she thought Messer Capitano 
might well be besmeared and set up with other implements 
of war in an armory, lest, she adds, “ you waxe more rustier 
than you are.” At Milan Castiglione also met Bramante, 
who was building the matchless cupola over the apse of 
Santa Maria at the same time that Leonardo was painting 
the Cenacolo in the Refectory. Cristoforo Romano, one of the 
best artists whom the Duke of Milan had in his employ, was 
then working on the Certosa, the great Carthusian church 
and monastery at Pavia, which Il Moro called the jewel of 
his crown. Cristoforo is that artist of the Courtyer, who in 
the First Book defends sculpture as superior to painting, not 
without a touch of human nature withal,— 

“T beleave verelye,” he says to the Count of Canossa, 
“you thynke not as ye speake, and all this do you for your 
Raphaelles sake.” 

With the entry of Louis XII. into Milan, in October, 
1499, the bright youth of Baldassare Castiglione was over. 
The French king entered the city in a triumphal procession, 
the dukes of Ferrara and Savoy riding beside him, Cardinals 
della Rovere and d’Amboise in front, and a goodly array 
of princes, nobles, and ambassadors following in his train. 
Castiglione was one of these, in the suite of his kinsman, the 
Marquis of Mantua. When the pageant was all over, he sat 
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down and wrote a letter to his mother, describing with boyish 
enthusiasm the pomp and splendor of the scenes he had wit- 
nessed, and the coming man is felt in his regret for the 
change that had come to the Castello. Once those halls and 
courts had been the haunt of rare intellects and great artists ; 
now they were occupied by the rude French soldiery who 
made a target of the great horse on which Leonardo had . 
spent the best years of his life. In Book I. Castiglione tells 
us how the Frenchmen held learning in small esteem, in 
Hoby’s racy Elizabethan, “all learned men they count verie 
rascalles, and they think it a great vilany whan any one of 
them is called a clarke.” 

The fall of Milan precipitated Castiglione into that turmoil 
of Italian politics, which, except for the brief respite of three 


. and a half years at the Court of Urbino, he was to rise with 


and lie down with for the rest of his life. The Courtyer’s 
academic education was ended ; now he became an actor in a 
great and troubled drama, in which the Pope, the Emperor, 
the King of France, Venice, Florence, Naples, and the smaller 
Italian states in turn occupy the stage. Castiglione first 
entered the service of his kinsman, Francesco Gonzaga, 
Marquis of Mantua, and passed thence to the Court of 
Giudobaldo, Duke of Urbino, urged to the step in the first 
instance by the natural desire to be with his cousin and 
friend, Cesare Gonzaga, who is one of the young lords of the 
Courtyer. Il Cortegiano is the story of his calm and happy 
life at Urbino, which lasted from September, 1504, to the 
death of Duke Giudobaldo in April, 1508. 

At Urbino Castiglione occupied himself partly with letters, 
partly with diplomacy. He wrote elegant verse in Latin 
elegiacs, and composed an eclogue, Zirsi, for the entertain- 
ment of the Court. He was frequently sent on diplomatic 
missions, once to King Louis XII., of F vance, at Milan, and 
once, in the autumn of 1506, to the English Court, whence 
he carried back from Henry VII. the Order of the Garter 
for his master, Duke Giudobaldo, and received for himself 
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“a carcanet of price.” This visit to England is alluded to 
twice in the Oourtyer: in Book I. he feigns that be was not 
present at the conversazioni he reports, for the reason that he 
was at the time absent in England; in Book IV. he repre- 
sents himself as writing from England what seems rather 
extravagant praise of Henry VIII. as Prince of Wales, ‘in 
this prince nature seemed trying to outdo herself,’ “ planting 
in one body alone so many excellent vertues, as were suffi- 
cient to decke out infinit.” 

Either at Urbino, or subsequently in Rome, representing 
the Duke at the papal Court of Leo X., Castiglione probably 
came to know intimately most of the personages of the 
Courtyer. In 1505, Pietro Bembo had brought out his book 
of dialogues on the miseries and joys of lovers, entitled Gli 
Asolani, and had dedicated it to Lucrezia Borgia. The third 
book of Gli Asolani sets forth Bembo’s ideas on Platonic 
love, and suggested to, Castiglione his magnificent praise of 
ideal love at the close of the Fourth Book of the Courtyer. 
Another ecclesiastic at Urbino was Bernardo Dovizi da 
Bibbiena, whose gay comedy, Calandra, was, like Tirsi, 
written for the delectation of the Court. This play of mis- 
taken identities is the Italian double of the Comedy of Errors, 
both tracing to the Menaechmi of Plautus. Very fittingly 
Bibbiena conducts the conversation of the second evening on 
wit and humor. 

After the death of Giuliano de Medici, the Lord Julian 
of the Courtyer, who was a good friend to the house of 
Urbino, his brother, Pope Leo X., seized upon the duchy 
of Urbino for his nephew Lorenzo, and Castiglione’s ministry 
in Rome came to an abrupt end. The Duke of Urbino fled 
to Mantua, whence Castiglione followed, to enter into the 
service of Federico Gonzaga, son and successor to his early 
master. The young Marquis sent him back to Rome to 
represent Mantua at the Courts of Adrian VI. and Clement 
VII. During the closing years of Castiglione’s life Charles 
VY. and Francis I. were playing their great game of chess for 
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the mastery of Europe. Pope Clement VII., as a mere 
bishop, found himself a less important piece than he liked, 
so he borrowed Castiglione from the Marquis of Mantua, 
and sent him on an embassy to the Emperor at Madrid, 
characteristically entrusting him with secret messages to the 
French king, at Pavia, on the way. At Pavia, in 1525, 
‘all was lost save honor,’ and the sack of Rome followed in 
1527. Castiglione fell between two stools; he was duped 
by the wily Emperor and discredited with the Pope. He 
survived his ill fortune a little more than a year, and died, 
at Toledo, on February 7, 1529. He was buried in the 
chapel of the Madonna delle Grazie at Mantua, where 
Giulio Romano built his monument and Bembo inscribed 
it. Raphael painted at least two portraits of Baldassare 
Castiglione: one of them is in the Louvre; the other, a full 
length portrait, appears in one of the frescoes in the Stanze 
of the Vatican. It is the picture of an Italian nobleman of 
distinguished bearing, who looks out upon the world with 
grave, clear eyes, and an open, tranquil countenance. 

Il Cortegiano revolved in Castiglione’s mind just twenty 
years. His own statement is that he made the first rough 
sketch of it, “in a few days,” in 1508, “ whyle the savour 
of the vertues of Duke Giudoba!do was fresh in my mynde, 
and the great delite I took in those yeeres in the loving 
companie of so excellent Personages as then were in the 
Court of Urbin.” The book was published, at Venice, in 
1528, coming to light at last in what its author considered 
an imperfect state, through a misunderstanding with Vittoria 
Colonna. What further perfections Castiglione might have 
added to Il Cortegiano, it is impossible to say ; what he has 
left us is one of those books, not too numerous in any 
language, in which the style suits the subject. It is a large 
subject, a subject of infinite variety,—the education of a 
gentleman,—treated in a broad, philosophical, eminently 
human way, and written in the choicest Italian prose. Tak- 
ing his literary form from the dialogues of Plato and the 
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De Oratore of Cicero, Castiglione added to it the aesthetic 
social setting of the Renaissance. The result is a running 
dialogue, in narrative form, dramatically interspersed with 
gay stories, delicate interruptions, combats of wit, repartee, 
and serious monologues, which at times, as in the passages 
on music and painting, rise to lyrical elevation of feeling. 
The author professes to give an account of certain conversa- 
zioni, rightly so called, which were held at the Court of 
Urbino during the month of March, 1507. The inter- 
locutors were ladies and gentlemen who were then enjoying 
the hospitality of the Duke and Duchess. Among these 
personages the chief are Giuliano de’ Medici, called the 
Magnifico, son of Lorenzo de’ Medici, and brother to Pope 
Leo X.; Ottaviano Fregoso, afterwards the wise, but unfortu- 
nate, Doge of Genoa who died in prison at Ischia; his 
brother, Messer Federico Fregoso, later titular Archbishop 
of Salerno ; Count Lodovico of Canossa, Bishop of Bayeux 
(1520); Pietro Bembo, secretary to Pope Leo X.,and cardinal, 
and author of Gli Asolani; Bernardo da Bibbiena, cardi- 
nal, and author of Calandra; Aretino, called here l’Unico 
Aretino; and Giovan Cristoforo Romano, the sculptor. The 


- ladies who take leading parts are the Duchess of Urbino, 


born Elizabetta Gonzaga, and the Lady Emilia Pia, Countess 
of Montefeltro. The conversations continue through four 
successive evenings, and are conducted with great decorum, 
under the personal oversight of the Duchess. She desig- 
nates a different gentleman to conduct the debate each 
evening, and deputes her own authority in matters of detail 
to the Lady Emilia Pia. The device of a deputy mistress 
of ceremonies, so far as I know, is Castiglione’s own, and 
it adds greatly to the success of his dialogue. The Lady 


Emilia is a charming woman, who possesses at once quick 


intelligence, good judgment, and a lively wit. If the talk 
becomes discursive, it is her duty to bring it back to the 
point; if personalities enter into it, her womanly instinct 
interposes to keep the peace; if it grows dull, a bright flash 
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of wit enlivens the situation. In short, the Lady Emilia 
keeps the conversation well in hand, and with that exquisite 
social tact which, it is said, only women acquire, she plays off 
one person against another, so as to bring out the best each 
has to offer. 

The subject, “a good Courtyer, specifying all suche condi- 
tions and particuler qualities, as of necessitie must be in 
hym that deserveth this name,” is that proposed by Messer 
Federico Fregoso. It is discussed under the general heads, 
the qualifications of a Courtyer and their use, the qualifica- 
tions of a Court lady, and the end of a Courtyer, especially 
in his relations to his prince. 

It is a mixed type of manners that Castiglione describes, 
in that the education of letters of the Renaissance is engrafted 
upon the military discipline of feudal times. “Armes,” he 
says, is “the Courtyer’s chiefe profession”; and again, 
“T hould opinioun that it is not so necessary for any man 
to be learned, as it is for a man of war.” As to other 
matters, the Courtyer ought to be well born, for the philoso- 
phical reason that good birth is esteemed by all men, and 
is therefore, in a worldly sense, a natural vantage ground. 
Following the chivalric ideal, great stress is put upon the 
training of the body, and particularly on horsemanship ; 
the Courtyer must be “a perfecte horseman for everye 
saddle.” The pattern of knighthood in all athletic exer- 
cises whom Castiglione had before his eyes was Galeazzo 
Sanseverino, son-in-law to the Moro. As a rider and jouster 
Galeazzo was without rival. Strong, active, graceful, it is 
said that in complete armor he could mount a horse at full 
gallop, and wherever he entered the lists, at Milan, or Venice, 
or Ferrara, or Urbino, he invariably came off victor. He 
was captain of horse for the Duke of Milan, and for two 
French kings, and fell, gallantly leading his troop, at Pavia. 

In the education of letters, the Courtyer should be able to 
speak and write well, imitating the diction of the best writers, 
of whom, in the vulgar tongue, Boccaccio and Petrarch are 
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praised as models, but are not to be slavishly followed. 
Further, the perfect Courtyer ought to be more than moder- 
ately instructed in polite letters, he should “have not only 
the understandinge of the Latin tunge, but also of the Greeke, 
because of the many and sundrye thinges that with greate 
excellencye are written in it.” So in the other arts of expres- 
sion, the Courtyer ought to know music, to be able to sing at 
sight and to play on various instruments; he ought also to 
have a practical knowledge of drawing and painting. Better 
even than singing at sight is singing solo to the lute, and 
most especially thus singing in recitative, “for it addeth 
to the wordes suche a grace and strength, that it is a great 
wonder.” As to grace and force of expression, Castiglione 
speaks well of gesturing; he commends those story-tellers 
who ‘relate and express so pleasantly something which may 
have happened to them, or which they have seen or heard, 
that with gestures and words they set it before your eyes, 
and make you almost lay your hand upon it.’ Grace, Cas- 
tiglione writes of, like a past master in the art. There is 
a grace beyond the reach of art in “that pure and amiable 
simplicity which is so agreeable to the minds of men.” And 
again, “who so hath grace, findeth grace.” It is a truism 
to say that courtesy is a matter of feeling; good manners 
express good thoughts. So, with Castiglione whose ethical 
idea is Aristotelian, grace passes into virtue, the most artistic 
expression of all sorts is that of freedom under the law. It 
is difficult to reconcile the lofty moral tone of I/ Cortegiano 
with the era of pagan popes in which it first saw the light; it 
is, however, only fair to the penetration of those popes to say 
that they recognized the difference between it and themselves, 
and promptly put the book in the Index Expurgatorius, 
Castiglione was a distinguished diplomat of Machiavelli’s 
own time, and he says,—To purchase favour at great 
mens handes, there is no better waye then to deserve it.” 
The first interest of a prince, according to Machiavelli, is to 
find out the truth. The chief end of the Courtyer, says 
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Castiglione, is to tell it. “I woulde not lyke that oure 
Courtyer shulde at anye tyme use anye deceyte.” 

A brave man, a cultivated man, a good man, such is the 
portrait of the Courtyer, painted by the personal friend of 
Raphael, and Raphaelesque in manner. The outlines are 
bold and free, the filling in is done with all that clearness 
of vision, love of detail, and positiveness that differentiates 
the Italians of the Renaissance from the men of every other 
race and time. The skill with which the lights and shadows 
of the portrait, the literary perspective of the dialogue, is 
managed, is beyond praise; the longest digressions occur on 
different evenings, that on language on the first evening, 
on facetiae, on the second, while Bembo’s rhapsody on 
Platonic love closes the book. As to the vexed question 
of the ancients or the moderns in speech, we find Castiglione 
writing his exquisite Italian on the sound principle that 
those words are the best which express the thought in the 
clearest way, the simplest language is the most passionate. 
In other words, style is personality ; if you have anything 
worth saying, and if you yourself are of worth, you can say 
it to be understood, and remembered, of men. 

Bibbiena’s discourse on facetiae is a storehouse of good 
things—good stories, good epigrams, good criticism. This 
part of Il Cortegiano is modelled closely on the second book 
of Cicero’s De Oratore. Some of the stories even are Cicero’s, 
but most of them are of Castiglione’s own time. The anec- 
dotes savor more of wit than of humor, the trick of incon- 
gruity is rather intellectual than physical; indeed, it is 
expressly laid down that horseplay is unbecoming in a 
gentleman. Nor, barring the plainer speech of earlier times, 
are the facetiae indelicate. The Italian expurgated editions 
show that the Church very likely indexed I/ Cortegiano on 
account of the stories told at the expense of ecclesiastics, 
most of them by that “fellow of infinite jest,” Cardinal 
Bibbiena himself. Many jests deal with ninnies, as that 
of the simple citizen of Florence, who, when the exchequer 
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was empty, proposed to replenish it, either by doubling the 
number of gates at which toll could be charged, or by 
establishing two additional mints, and coining money day 
and night, and the last he thought the speedier means of 
growing rich. One of the best stories is told of a Lucchese 
merchant, who went into Poland to buy sables. Coming 
to the river Borysthenes (Dnieper), his Polish servants 
found themselves unable to understand the Muscovite fur- 
traders on the other side, because, it is alleged, the weather 
was so cold that their words froze in the air before they 
got across. So the Poles built a fire on the ice in the 
middle of the river, and in about an hour, the Muscovite 
words thawed out, and came down, “making a noise as 
doeth the snow from the mounteignes in May.” Note with 
what apparent unconsciousness, but with what real art, the 
pretty phrase, ‘making a noise as doeth the snow from the 
mounteignes in May’ is set in this funny story, All Castigli- 
one’s figures are simple, some of them are exquisitely graceful. 
Speaking of cultivating grace, he says, “as the bee in the 
green meadow buzzes about choosing out flowers, so shall the 
*Courtyer seek grace from every one that has it.” So reason, 
overcome by desire, is finely described in the figure of a ship 
driven before the storm, Temperance followeth reason, “like 
a tender lambe that renneth, standeth and goith alwaies by the 
ewes side, and moveth only as he seeth her do.” A picturesque 
turn of thought introduces the conversation on wit and humor, 
The Lady Emilia excuses Messer Federico Fregoso for a 
time from discussing the qualifications of the Courtyer, while 
the company listens to Bernardo da Bibbiena on jests,— 
“Madam,” says Messer Federico, “I knowe not what I 
have lefte beehinde anie more, but lyke a travailer on the 
waye now weerle of the peinefulnesse of my longe journey at 
noone tide, I will reste me in Messer Bernardes communica- 
tion at the sowne of hys woordes, as it were under some faire 
tree that casteth a goodlye shadowe at the sweete roaringe 
of a plentifull and livelye springe.” 
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It is impossible to speak too highly of the artistic setting 
of the four evenings’ conversation, sparkling with every 
variety of graceful interlude, from grave to gay; now a 
pleasing metaphor, now a jest, a drollery, a skirmish of wit, 
a dramatic episode. The dedication, to the Bishop of Viseo, 
chants a miserere for the Duchess of Urbino,—“ But the 
thinge that should not be rehersed wythout teares, is, that 
the Dutchesse, she also is dead.” So the introduction to the 
Fourth Book bewails the death of three of the personages 
of the dialogue, all young men dying with the promise of 
life fresh upon them, Almost immediately the company 
assembles, and it is found that Ottoviano Fregoso, who is 
to lead the conversation, is a, little late in arriving; to relieve 
the tedium of waiting two of the young men just spoken 
of engage two of the ladies in a dance, 

Near the close of the First Book Cesare Gonzaga is talk- 
ing of the beauty of women,— 

“And then was hard a great scraping of feet in the floore 
with a cherme of loud speaking, and upon that every man 
tourninge him selfe about, saw at the Chambre doore appeare 
a light of torches, and by and by after entred the Lord 
Generall with a greate and noble traine, who was then 
retourned from accompaninge the Pope a peece of the 
waye,”” 

On the fourth evening Bembo’s impassioned monologue 
on love and beauty held the company spellbound until dawn 
broke,— 

“Whan the windowes then were opened on the side of the 
Palaice that hath his prospect toward the high top of Mount 
Catri, they saw alredie risen in the Kast « faire morninge 
like unto the coulour of roses, and all sterres voided, savinge 
onelye the sweete Governesse of the heaven, Venus, whiche 
keapeth the boundes of the nyght and the day, from whiche 
appeered to blowe a sweete blast, that filling the aer with a 
byting cold, begane to quicken the tunable notes of the prety 
birdes, emong the hushing woodes of the hilles at hande. 
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Wherupon they all, takinge their leave with reverence of 
the Dutchesse, departed toward their lodginges without 
torche, the light of day sufficing.” 
A striking excellence of Castiglione’s style is its Dantesque 
HS quality of seeing clear and thinking straight. This enables 
ib him to pack his thought into those pithy sentences which 
abound throughout I/ Cortegiano, and which translate with 
extraordinary precision into the plain Tudor prose of Hoby. 
H “ Wisdome,” says Castiglione, “consisteth in a certaine 
judgement to chouse well.” 
“But the seasoning of the whole muste bee discreation.” 
“ He that can commaunde is alwayes obeyed.” 
es “True pleasure is alwaies good, and true sorow, evell.” 
F And above all, the admirable summing up of the duties 


of a Courtyer, “to speake and to do.” 
' There is much evidence among the Elizabethans of the 
. vogue of the Courtyer. Ascham, in the Scholemaster, advises 
Hl young men to read Castiglione, instead of going to Italy to 
mar their manners. Marston (Satires and The Malcontent) 
i refers to him ironically as “ the absolute Castilio.” Webster 
| * and Dekker quote him in Westward Hoe. Ben Jonson, 
| speaking, in Timber, of style, observes that life is added to 
i writing by resort to epigrams, witticisms, repartee, “such as 
ae are in the Courtier, and the second book of Cicero De Ora- 
mm: tore.” Just here we are confronted with the familiar crux, 
; h did Shakspere know the Courtyer? Is it possible that the 
greatest of the Elizabethans, living through the time when 

translations from the Italian were “solde in every shop in 
F London,” was ignorant of one of the oldest and best and 
i most popular of them ? 

[ One of the most familiar of Castiglione’s stories, alluded 

_ to in one way or another by Peacham, Nash, Taylor the 
| Water-Poet, Halli, and Ben Jonson, is that of the penurious 

4 


farmer who made a corner in grain, and then hanged himself 
when the price of the commodity went down, instead of up. 
Prof. Walter Raleigh thinks the porter in Macbeth was think- 
ing of this story when he said,— 
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“ Here’s a farmer, that hanged himself on the expectation 
of plenty: come in time.” 

He also suggests that Polonius’s advice to Laertes bears 
the ear-marks of the Courtyer, especially in the matter of dress, 

George Wyndham (Introduction to the Poems of Shakspere) 
considers Spenser’s Hymne in Honour of Beautie but a versi- 
fying of the Fourth Book of the Courtyer, and goes on to 
argue interestingly that Shakspere must have taken, from this 
Hume, and from the Courtyer, the Platonic philosophy of 
sue Sonnets. Plato’s theory of Beauty, so eloquently ex- 
pounded by Bembo, that the world and all that is in it, are 
but reflections of the Heavenly Beauty is expressed in a few 
lines in one of the poems of Michael Angelo :— 


Lo, all the lovely things we find on earth, 

Resembie, for the soul that rightly sees, 

That source of bliss divine which gave us birth: 
Nor have we first-fruits or remembrances 

Of heaven elsewhere. Thus, loving loyally, 

I rise to God, and make death sweet, by thee. 


Shakspere, being Shakspere, varies the Platonic theory. 
For him, the friend’s beauty is no longer the reflection of 
Heavenly Beauty, but, with overwhelming insistence, it dis- 
places the Eternal Beauty, and becomes itself the substance 
of which all beautiful things are but shadows. He writes, in 
the Fifty-third Sonnet, 


What is your substance, whereof are you mrde 
That millions of strange shadows on you tend ? 


I agree with Mr. Wyndham and Mr. Raleigh that Shak- 
spere knew the Courtyer, and I would suggest as evidence 
of that fact that he found in it Benedick and Beatrice in the 
Lord Gaspare Pallavicino and the Lady Emilia Pia. Wher- 
ever Shakspere lit upon the plot of Much Ado About Nothing, 
the remote source of it is Bandello’s twentieth novella, 

How Signor Timbreo di Cardona became enamoured of 
Fenicia Lionata and of the various and unlooked for chances 
which befell before he took her to wife. 
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In this story there is no Benedick and no Beatrice, nor 
has any one as yet pointed out where in Italian literature 
Shakspere found these two bright creatures, for they are 
plainly of Italian origin. Hero’s story is sad enough, but 
it is not tragical, and it is rather commonplace; it does, 
however, furnish the shadows of a comedy as Shakspere 
conceived comedy. Having decided upon his plot, meaning 
it for a main plot, I fancy the poet casting about for some- 
thing bright to enliven it. And here at hand was a charming 
witty pair in a dramatic dialogue. All there was to do was 
to disguise the names of real persons, to make Beatrice Hero’s 
cousin and give her Benedick for a lover. And with a fool 
or two, for Shakspere dearly loved a fool, presto! a spark- 
ling comedy fairly effervesces. 

In the first place, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
Shakspere had read the Courtyer. It was a popular book, 
and popular precisely in that courtly set in which Shakspere 
was fairly well established by 1600, the date of Much Ado 
About Nothing. Hoby’s translation of J/ Cortegiano, The 
Courtyer of Cownt Baldessar Castilio, appeared first in 1661, 
and three subsequent editions came out during Shakspere’s 
life, two of them, the editions of 1577 and 1588, before 
Much Ado, The edition of 1588 was printed in three 
languages, in parallel columns, Italian, in Italics, French, 
in Roman, and English in black letter, Florio, in his Second 
Frutes, published in 1691, mentions “ Castilion’s Courtier 
and Guasso his dialogues” as the two books moat commonly 
read by those who wanted to know a little Italian, Sidney 
Lee, in his recent Life of Shakapere, concludes that to Shale 
apere’s Latha and lem Greek” must be added a little 
Italian, He must have been able to read the language at 
least well enough to follow the thread of a tale, for Portia’s 
story aa he tells it in the Merchant of Venice wan accensible 
to him only in the italian story-book, J/ Peoorone, of Ser 
Giovanni! Fiorentino, So that if he had John Wolfe's trl- 
lingual edition of J/ Cortegiano among his books, I do not 
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believe he used it for the purpose of learning a little Italian. 
I am sure he was fascinated by the bright dialogue in the 
black letter English. Except in Lyly’s plays and in what 
he had already done himself, there was no such dialogue in 
English. Leaving Lyly’s artificial style out of account, it 
is no disparagement of Shakspere and not overpraise of 
Castiglione, to say, that up to the time of Much Ado Shak- 
spere had done nothing in dialogue that can be compared to 
the freedom and ease and grace of the conversazioni of Il 
Cortegiano. The Italians, taking the dialogue as a literary 
form from the ancients, had cultivated it until they were 
masters of dramatic colloquy, not indeed in their plays, but 
precisely in such courtly conversations as “ Castilion’s Cour- 
tier and Guazzo his dialogues.” 

If Benedick and Beatrice are the Lord Gaspare Pallavicino 
and the Lady Emilia Pia, as I believe they are, there was 
absolutely nothing to do to the characters, for dramatic 
purposes, except to make them lovers, and there are indica- 
tions even of that in the Courtyer. 

In the first scene of the first act of Much Ado, when 
Beatrice is quigzing the messenger about Benedick, Lionato 
says, 

“You must not, sir, mistake my niece, There is a kind 
of merry war betwixt Signior Benedick and her: they never 
meet but there’s a skirmish of wit between them,” 

The “ merry war” between the Lady Emilia and the Lord 
Gaapare begin at once in the Courtyer 

“fo the daye after the Pope was departed, the companye 
heelnge gathered to the accustomed place, after muche pleasant 
talke, the Dutehene pleasure was that the Lady should 
heginne these pastimes; and she after a lithe refusing of that 
charge, sayd in this maner; Myth It ls your pleasure, Madam, 
I shall be she that must give the onsett In oure pastimes this 
night, bieause 1 ought not of reason disobey you, I thinke 
meete to propound a pastyme, whereof I suppose shall ensue 
little blame, and lesse travayle, And that shall be to have 
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every man, as nigh as he can, propounde a devyce not yet 
hearde of, then shall we chuse out such a one as shall be 
thought meete to be taken in hande in this companye. 

“And after she had thus spoken, she tourned her unto the 
Lord Gaspare Pallavicino, willynge him to propounde his; 
who immediatelye made anawere; “ But first, Madam, you 
must beeginne to propound yours, 

“Then saide the Lady Emilia; I have alreadyedone, But 
your grace must commaunde him, Madam, to be obedient, 

“Then the Dutchesse laughynge; To thintent, quoth she, 
every man shall obey you, I make you my deputy, and give 
unto you all mine aucthority, 

“Tt is surely a great matter, aunswered the Lord Gaspar, 
that it is alwaies lawfull for women to have this privilege, to 
be exempt and free from paines taking, and truelye reason 
woulde we should in any wise knowe why ” ' (35). 

Compare the Lady Enmilia’s turning first to the Lord 
Gaspare for his device, with Beatrice’s opening speech, show- 
ing in what corner, for her, the wind sits,— 

“T pray you, is Signior Montanto returned from the wars 
or no?” (i. 1). 

So in the final skirmish of wit between them with which 
Il Cortegiano closes, the Lady Emilia, Beatrice-like, gets in 
the last word :— 

“And as they were now passing out at the great chambre 
doore, the Lord Generall tourned hym to the Dutches, and 
said: Madam, to take up the variance beetweene the Lord 
Gaspar and the Lord Julian, (as to whether women could 
attain to the heavenly love or not,) we will assemble this 
night with the judge sooner than we did yesterdaye. 

“The Lady Emilia answered: Upon condicion, that in 
-case my Lord Gaspar wyll accuse women, and geve them, as 
his wont is, some false reporte, he wil also put us in 


1The quotations throughout refer to the pages of The Book of The 
Courtier. With Introduction by Walter Raleigh. London, 1900. (The Tudor 
Translations. ) 
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suretye to stand to triall, for I recken him a waveringe 
starter” (365), 

When, in Much Ado (i, 1), Claudio questions Benedick 
about Hero, Benedick replies,— 

“ Do you question me, as an honest man should do, for my 
simple true judgment; or would you have me speak after 
my custom, as being a professed tyrant to their sex,” 

Let us consider the Lord Gaspare as ‘a professed tyrant to 
the sex,’ 

Nowe the Lord Gaspar Pallavicino answered here smil- 
inge: You to confirme your judgement with reason, alleage 
unto me women’s doinges, which for the most part are voide 
of al reason, 

“oS hte Here manie began and in maner all, to speake 
ageinate the Lord Gaspar, but the Dutchesse made them all 
to houlde their peace. Afterward she said smilinge: If the 
ylt which you speake of women were not so farr wide from 
the truth, that in speakinge it, it hurteth and shameth rather 
the speaker then them, I would suffer you to be answered ” 
(144). 

When Bibbiena, at one of Lord Gaspar’s taunts at women, 
refers to the Magnifico as ‘in every place the protector of 
women,’ the Lady Emilia says, smiling, 

“Women neede no defendoure againste an accuser of so 
small authoritie. Therefore let the Lord Gaspar alone in 
this his froward opinion, risen more because he could never 
finde woman that was willynge to loke upon him, then for 
anye want that is in women ” (179). 

Compare this with Beatrice’s (Much Ado, i. 1.) 

Beat. “Is it possible disdain should die while she hath 
such meet food to feed on as Signior Benedick? Courtesy 
— itself must convert to disdain, if you come in her presence. 

Bene. “Then is courtesy a turncoat. But it is certain I 
am loved of all ladies, only you excepted: and I would 
I could find in my heart that I had not a hard heart ; for, 
truly, I love none. 
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Beat. “A dear happiness to women: they would else have 
been troubled with a pernicious suitor.” 

Bernardo da Bibbiena observed that he did not know 
but that women endured patiently any sort of ill report, 
except that touching their honor. 

“Then a greate parte of the women there, for that the 
Dutchesse had beckened to them so to doe, arrose upon their 
feete, and ran all laughyng toward the Lord Gaspar, as they 
wold have buffeted him and done as the wood women did to 
Orpheus, saing continually; Now shall we see whether we 
passe to be yll spoken of or no... . 

“ But the Lord Gaspar said: See I pray you where thei 
have not reason on their side, they will prevaile by plaine 
force, and so end the communication, gevinge us leave to 
depart with stripes” (204). 

The scene suggests Benedick’s (Much Ado, ii. 1.) 

“She told me that I was the Prince’s jester, and that I 
was duller than a great thaw; huddling jest upon jest, with 
such impossible conveyance, upon me, that I stood like a 
man at a mark, with a whole army shooting at me.” 

At the close of the second book of the Courtyer, while 
they are choosing some one to lead the conversation on the 
Court lady, the Lady Emilia says,— 

“Madam, I pray God it fall not to oure lott to give this 
enterprice to anye confederate with the Lord Gaspar, least he 
facion us for a gentilwoman of the Court, one that can do 
nought elles but looke to the kitchin and spinn ” (206). 

The Magnifico undertakes to fashion the Court lady, 
and does it so liberally, imagining such a bright, sweet, 
brave creature, possessing “the knowleage of all thinges in 
the world,” together with “the vertues that so syldome times 


‘ are seene in men,” that the Lord Gaspar wonders why he 


will not have women to rule cities, to make laws, and to lead 
armies, while men stand spinning in the kitchen, 

“The Lord Julian answered smiling: Perhaps this too 
were not amiss. Do you not know that Plato, which indeed 
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was not very friendly to women, giveth them the overseeing 
of cities?” (222). 

The Lord Gaspar having asserted that women are a de- 
fault of nature, the Magnifico argues that the genus homo 
includes both man and woman, and that therefore one sex 
alone cannot be an imperfection of nature, that Orpheus said 
that Jupiter was both male and female: “and it is read in 
Scripture that God facioned male and female to his likeness.” 

“T would not,” said the Lord Gaspar, “we should entre 
into these subtill pointes, for these women will not under- 
stande us.... Yet sins we are entred into them, only this 
will I saye, that, as you know it is the opinion of most wise 
men, the man is likened to the Fourme, the woman to the 
Mattier: and therfore as the Fourme is perfecter than 
the Mattier,. . . so is the man much more perfect than the 
woman.” ... 

Then the Lady Emilia, turning to the Lord Julian: 
“For love of God, quoth she, come once out of these your 
Mattiers and Fourmes and males and females, and speake so 
that you maye be understoode” (223). 

To the Lord Julian’s stories of noble women in ancient 
history, the Lord Gaspar cries: “Tushe, my Lord Julian, 
God woteth how these matters passed, for those times are so 
fayr from us, that manye lyes may be toulde, and none there 
is that can reprove them ” (244). 

The “merry war” between Lady Emilia and Lord Gas- 
pare is at its height in the Third Book, where the Magnifico 
is discussing the qualifications of the Court lady. But 
Gaspare, for all his chaff, is, like Benedick, eminently reason- 
able and practical, and so he is ready to admit that the 
Lord Julian “hath facioned this woman of the Palaice most 
excellent. And if perdee there be any suche to be found, 
I say she deserveth well to be esteamed equall with the 
Courtier ” (271). 

“The Lady Emilia answered: I will at all times be 
bounde to finde her, whan you finde the Courtier.” The 
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repartee is of a piece with Beatrice’s promise to eat all 
the enemy of Benedick’s killing (i, 1), 

The Lord Gaspar’s whole attitude towards women, half in 
earnest, half banter, is quite in the vein of Benedick’s gay, 
half serious mockery, 

“That a woman was my mother, I thank her; that she 
brought me up, I likewise give her most humble thanks; 
but all women shall pardon me, because I will not do them 
the wrong to mistrust any, I will do myself the right to trust 
none” (i, 1), 

That Lord Gaspare and Lady Emilia enjoy the sparring, 
and have a kindly feeling towards each other is evident, 

In the Fourth Book when Lord Gaspare interrupts to 
fling an irrelevant jibe at women, the Lady Emilia checks 
him, smiling: 

“Tt is not in the Covenaunt that ye shoulde a freshe 
fall to speake yll of women” (321). 

Compare the reproof with Beatrice’s first direct speech to 
Benedick (Much Ado, i. 1), 

“T wonder you will still be talking, Signior Benedick : 
nobody marks you.” 

At the close of Bembo’s inspired lyric on Platonic love, 
the Lord Cesare Gonzaga, who is a simple, downright sort 
of person, says: (363). 

“The way that leadeth to this happiness is so stiepe that 
I beleave it will be much a do to gete to it.” (Note the little 
phrase ‘much ado’ here ; did it, together with his poor plot, 
suggest to Shakspere the title of his play ?) 

“The Lord Gaspar said: I beleave it be harde to gete up 
for men, but unpossible for women. 

“The Lady Emilia laughed and said; If ye fall so often 


' to offende us, I promise you, ye shall be no more forgiven ” 


(363). 
So much for the play of the two characters, the one upon 
the other, which I think is strongly suggestive of Benedick 


and Beatrice. 
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It will be remembered that the scene of Much Ado About 
Nothing ia laid in Messina, where Bandello puts it, and that 
Benedick is described as “a young Gentleman of Padua,” 
The Lord Gaspare was of the noble and widely ramified 
family of the Pallavicini, who in the days of the republics 
shared with the Corregii the government of Parma, As a 
Lombard nobleman, Gaspare has a certain independence of 
character, a certain seriousness that gives weight and dignity 
to the conversations on the Courtyer, Probably the develop- 
ment of the dialogue depends more on him than on any one 
else, for he is not only always ready with inquiries, but he 
seems to pursue a subject furthest, as if he were bent on 
finding out all there was in it. 

Speaking of love, in the Third Book, the Count of Canossa 
laughed, and said : 

“But many times for overmuch love men committ great 
folies.... 

“The Lord Cesar answered, smiling: Of good felowshippe 
let us not discover oure owne oversightes, 

“Yet we must discover them, answered the Lord Gaspar, 
that we maye knowe how to amende them” (283), 

How like this is to Benedick’s, 

“ Happy are they that hear their detractions, and can put 
them to mending ” (Much Ado, ii, 3), 

It is the seriousness underlying the character of Benedick 
that sets off his wit so finely. It is a more reflective kind 
of wit than Beatrice’s, slower, more akin to wisdom. It is 
the young Lord Gaspare who says, “ for knowleage commeth 
verye syldome times beefore yeeres ” (340). 

Benedick’s mind penetrates at once to the clue of the 
conspiracy against Hero,— 

“The practice of it lives in John the Bastard, 
Whose spirits toil in frame of villainies.” (iv. 1.) 


He is too sincere a gentleman to swerve from the truth for 
an instant,— 


“Surely I do believe your fair cousin is wrong’d.” (iv. 1.) 
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Among other parallelisms of thought, I would recall that 
the Lord Gaspare’s subject for the dialogue is the ideal 
woman, what virtues she must have, and what faults may 
be overlooked in her. Benedick (ii. 3) actually enumerates 
the graces a woman must have to come into his grace. 

“Rich she shall be, that’s certain; wise, or I’ll none; ... 
fair, or I’ll never look on her; mild, or come not near me; 
noble, or not I for an angel ; of good discourse, an excellent 
musician, and her hair—shali be of what colour it please 
God.” 

Again, in Book Third, the Lord Gaspar tells a story 
of a husband who asked leave of the Roman Senate to 
commit suicide, because he could not “abide the continuall 
weerisomnes of his wife’s chattynge.” Benedick “ cannot 
endure my Lady Tongue.” ‘I would to God some scholar 
would conjure her; for, certainly, while she is here, a man 
may live as quiet in Hell as in a sanctuary; and people 
sin upon purpose, because they would go thither.” (Much 
Ads, ii. 1). 

It is easier to identify precisely the Lady Emilia Pia than 
the Lord Gaspare Pallavicino. She was sister of Margherita 
of Carpi, wife of Antonio Maria Sanseverino, one of the 
twelve Sanseverini brothers, “i gran Sanseverini,” whom 
Castiglione had known at the Milanese court. Her father 
was Marco Pio, first cousin, once removed, of Alberto Pio, 
Lord of Carpi, who furnished Aldo Manuzio with the means 
to start his printing press. The pedigree of the brilliant 
Lady Emilia is most interesting, for Alberto Pio was the 
nephew of that paragon of learning and accomplishments, 
Giovanni Pico, Count of Mirandola, who was himself grand- 


_ nephew to Boiardo. The Lady Emilia came by her wit 


right nobly. 

In Much Ado About Nothing, Beatrice is said to be the 
niece of Leonato, and cousin to Hero, but she is not the 
daughter of Leonato’s brother, Antonio; her parentage is 
not given. One of the gentlemen present at the conversa- 
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tions on the Courtyer is the Lord Lodovico Pio, but his 
relationship to the Lady Emilia is not stated, nor does he 
take any part in the dialogue. The Lady Emilia, like 
Beatrice, is a free lance. 

In introducing her, it is said that she had such a lively 
wit and judgment that she “seemed the maistresse and 
ringe leader of all the companye, and that everye manne at 
her receyed understandinge and courage. There was then to 
be hearde pleasaunte communication and merye conceytes, 
and in every mannes countenance a manne myght perceyve 
peyncted a lovynge jocundenesse. So that thys house truelye 
myght well be called the verye mansion place of Myrth 
aad Joye.” 

“And there will the Devil meet me, with horns on his 
head, and say: Get you to Heaven, Beatrice, get you to 
Heaven; here’s no place for you maids: so deliver I up 
my apes, and away to Saint Peter; for the Heavens, he 
shows me where the bachelors sit, and there live we as merry 
as the day is long” (ii. 1). 

Just the way in which the different gentlemen received 
“understandinge and courage” from the Lady Emilia is most 
skilfully managed. She chose the Count of Canossa to con- 
duct the first evening’s conversation, not, she says, because 
he has all that belongs to a good Courtyer at his fingers’ 
ends, but because he will bring out all the pros and cons 
of the subject, and so give every one a chance to say some- 
thing, whereas if a more skilful person were to undertake 
the theme, nothing would be said against him “for telling the 
truth.” The Count makes them all laugh by the retort, 

“We neede not feare, Madam, that we shal wante contra- 
rying in wordes againste hym that telleth the truth, as longe 
as you bee here.” 

When the Count and Messer Federico are exchanging 
compliments as to which is the better wit, the Lady Emilia 
interrupts with, 

“Tt is not the order that the disputation shoulde be con- 
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sumed upon your praise, it sufficeth ye are verie well knowen 
all.” 

For this speed of tongue, Bibbiena nicknames her, “ Lady 
Emilia Impia.” 

One or two passages between her and Pietro Bembo 
are noteworthy. When Bembo demurs a little before speak- 
ing of Platonic love, the Lady Emilia says, “ halfe in angre : 
There is never a one in al the company so disobedient as you 
be, Messer Peter, therfore shoulde the Dutchesse doe well to 
chastice you somewhat for it.”’ 

“Messer Peter said, smiling: For love of God, Madam, 
be not angrye with me, for I will say what ever you will 
have me.” 

“Goo to, saye on then,” answered the Lady Emilia. And 
what a pretty picture of the two is this. 

“ When Bembo had hitherto spoken with such vehemencye, 
that a man woulde have thought him ravished and beeside 
himselfe, he stoode still without once mooving, houldinge his 
eyes towarde heaven as astonied, whan the Lady Emilia, 
whiche together with the rest gave most diligent eare to this 
talke, tooke him by the plaite of hys garment and pluckinge 
hym a litle, said : 

“Take heede, Messer Peter, that these thoughtes make not 
your soule also to forsake the bodye.” 

“Madam,” answered Messer Peter, “it shoulde not be the 
first miracle that love hath wrought in me.” 

In one case, Much Ado, quotes the thought of the Courtyer 
outright. The rather futile Claudio, having won Hero in a 
roundabout way, through the suit of Don Pedro to her 
father, has nothing to say for himself. Beatrice thinks 


something should be said, and breaks in,— 


Beat. ‘Speak, Count, ’t is your cue ;” whereupon Claudio 
says, “Silence is the perfectest herald of joy: I were but 
little happy, if I could say how much ” (ii. 1). 

One of Castiglione’s terse sentences is, “ He that loveth 
much, speaketh little.” 
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It may be objected to my theory of the origin of Benedick 
and Beatrice in the Lord Gaspare Pallavicino and the Lady 
Emilia Pia, that Shakspere found the couple in the old play 
Benedicte and Betteris. We first hear of such a play in the 
Lord-Treasurer Stanhope’s Account for 1613, thirteen years 
after Much Ado About Nothing. It is not at all unlikely 
that “ Benedicte and Betteris” is a second title, as Twelfth 
Night has the variant, “What You Will.” Halliwell says that 
Charles I. in his copy of the Second Folio, preserved ia 
Windsor Castle, has added the name “ Benedick and Bea- 
trice” as a second title. Or, it may have been a popular 
title, from the best of the piece. 

Leonard Digges says,— 

let but Beatrice 


And Benedicke be seene, loe in a trice 
The Cockpit, Galleries, Boxes all are full. 


But even if Much Ado is a refurbished older play, first 
heard of thirteen years after Shakspere’s comedy, there is 
nothing in that to hinder the older play’s tracing to the 
Courtyer, though it would question Shakspere’s familiarity 
with Hoby’s dialogue. I do not myself much believe in the 
older play, because Much Ado does not seem to me a remark- 
ably well constructed drama, as it might have been if worked 
over by a good playwright, not to speak of a great one. It 
strikes me as loosely strung together, precisely as if it were 
made out of odds and ends, some very good material, as 
the wooing of Benedick and Beatrice, and Dogberry and the 
stupid watch, and the rest of it, Hero’s story, mere stock 
in trade, 

To sum up, I would submit, 

First, that Benedick and Beatrice are plainly of Italian 
origin ; in Italian literature the Lady Emilia is first seen in 
the Lady Pampinea of the Decamerone. 

Second, that they do not belong to Hero’s story in Bandello, 
and fit into it loosely in Shakspere, precisely as if they did 
not belong to any story. 
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Third, that in Much Ado they are both detached persons, 
they have “just growed,” precisely as the Lord Gaspare and 
the Lady Emilia appear in the Courtyer. 

Fourth, that a comparison between the play and the dia- 
logue shows remarkable coincidences in character, in action, 
in environment, in thought, and in language. 

Fifth, that the very vividness of the representation is due 
to the fact that Benedick and Beatrice were originally real 
persons, the Lord Gaspare Pallavicino and the Lady Emilia 
Pia, of Il Cortigiano. 

Mary Aveusta Soort. 
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XVIL—DIALOGUS INTER CORPUS ET ANIMAM: 
A FRAGMENT AND A TRANSLATION. 


1. Manuscripts AND EDITIONS. 


“The fictitious quarrel,” to borrow the thought of Heine, 
“which Christianity has cooked up between the body and 
the soul” formed in medieval times a literary motif which 
attained to considerable popularity among. botb, authors and 
readers. The single Latin poem, for example, with which 
we are here alone concerned, and the authorship of which has 
long been one of the debatable questions of literary history, 
has come down to us in at least fifteen manuscripts, and 
doubtless others will come to light. Of these mss. Wright, 
in The Latin Poems Commonly Attributed to Walter Mapes, 
London, 1841, p. 95, mentions ten, as follows: 1) Harl. 978 
fol. 88 v°; 2) Harl. 2851 [fol. omitted]; 3) Cott. Titus A 
xx. fol. 163 r°; 4) Cott. Calig. A xi. fol. 164 v°; 5) Roy. 
8 B vi. fol. 18 v° ; 6) Camb. Ee vi. 29 art. 1; 7) Corp. Chr. 
Coll. 481; 8) Bodl. 110 (Bern. 1963); 9) Douce 54 fol. 36 
v°; 10) Univ. Coll. B 14. Wright also refers to the edition 
of Th. von Karajan (Friihlingsgabe fiir Freunde dilterer Litera- 
tur, Wien, 1839, pp. 85-98) from Ms. 3121 (formerly Historia 
Profana 279) in the Wiener Hofbibliothek.' Three ss. are 
mentioned by Du Méril in his Poésies populaires latines 
antériewres au douzidme sidcle, p. 217: 1) Bibl. roy., fonds 
du Saint-Victor 472 fol. 289 r° ; 2) Bibl. de Bruxelles 4363, 
unpaged; 3) Bibl. Mazarine 438, unpaged. Lastly, the 


‘At the end of his Latin text von Karajan speaks of two other mss. 
which Hoffmann von Fallersleben had mentioned to him too late to be 
of use in this edition, and says: “Ich... . will die Ausbeute seiner Nachwei- 
sungen, wenn mir erst Abschriften jener Aufzeichnungen werden zugekommen sein, 
bei néichster Gelegenheit veriffenilichen.”’ I have been unable to find out 
whether these notes were ever published, and should be glad if anyone 
could tell me. 
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fifteenth Ms., containing the fragment which is printed below, 
is now in the President White Library of Cornell University, 
and may conveniently be called the White Ms. 

This manuscript, from which nothing, so far as is known, 
has hitherto been published, is a parchment dating probably 
from the first half of the fourteenth century,’ and consisting 
of two detached leaves or four pages, 24.5 x 18.5 centimeters 
in size, written throughout in one hand. The contents of 
these pages are as follows : 

1. The first eleven lines of fol. 1 r° belong in substance 
with four preceding pages from which the present four were 
separated before the Ms. came to Cornell, and which con- 
tained, according to the description of a former owner, Dr. 
Gerhard Hennen, of Trier, from whom it passed into the 
possession of the President White Library, short chapters on 
medical and hygienic topics, as, for example, utilitatis et nocu- 
mentum balnei ; nocumentum frigidi balnei ; quibus conveniat 
balneum ante cibum ; de usu coitus; de gaudio et timore; de. 
cibariis non competentibus multum; de febribus; de potu ; 
laudes et bonitates vini; de horis comedendi. 

2. A discussion, filling twenty-five lines of fol. 1 r° and 
eight lines of fol. 1 v°, beginning: Hee sunt virtutes syrupi 
extracti de serpente; and ending: Explicit syrupus serpentinus. 

3. A description, in eight hexameter lines, of the four 
temperaments, beginning: Largus amans hylaris ridens 
rubeique coloris; and ending: non expers fraudis timidus 
lutei que coloris. Fol. 1 v°. 

4. A fragment of the poem Dialogus inter Corpus et 
Animam, including, according to the line-numbering of 
Wright, ll. 1-25, 155-288, and filling the remaining four- 
teen lines of fol. 1 v°? and all of fol. 2. This is printed 


‘below. 


1 Dr. Hennen, of Trier, dates it about 1325-1340. 

2Also, on the right margin of fol. 1 v°, in a somewhat later hand, are the 
following words: Benedictus rex glorie qui tue memorie dedisti nobis 
signaculum et cefera id est sacramentum | Sumunt boni sumunt mali sacra- 
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Of printed editions of the Dialogus, there are at least four, 
as follows : 

1. That of Christian von Stékken, Hamburg, 1669, now 
apparently a very rare book. Von Karajan could find no 
copy in Vienna in 1839.' Wright had not seen the book ; 
Du Méril refers to it,? but since he does not further allude to 
it, he probably copied the title from von Karajan. The 
British Museum Library did not possess a copy in 1882, 
although it did possess von Stékken’s Disputatio de virga 
Aaronis florida, ex Numer. cap. xvi, Wittenberg, 1685, I 
have searched in vain through many printed and some 
_ manuscript catalogues of libraries, and am therefore inclined 
to believe that besides the copy in the President White 
Library at Cornell, which Professor Burr picked up in 
Cologne, there are not many in existence. The book is a 
small quarto, bearing on the title-page the following : 


ANIMZ DAMNATZ | LAMENTA ET | TORMENTA, | Rhythmis non incon- 
cinnis Ano-|nymo Authore ante seculum, & quod | excurrit, expressa, | 
quibus | subjunguntur | Ruyrumi | de extremo Judicio, | & Trinitatis 
mysterio, | quos | emendatos, & ad Orthodoxiam reformatos, | in Vernacu- 
lam eodem Rhythmi genere transtulit, & variis | variorum tam Veterum 
quam Recentiorum sententiis ad | marginem illustravit, | Christianus von 
Stékken / Reverendissimi | Episcopi Lubecensis Pastor Aulicus & | Supe- 
rintendens. | HAMBURGI, | Impensis CHRISTIANI Guht / Bibliop. | Literis 
MICHAELIS PFEIFFERI, | Anno 1669. 


An idea of the contents of the Prolegomena may be gained 
from the chapter headings : 


mentum pariter signo quidem in equali et celera Os tangis signi specie et 
cetera | Fixum crucis patibulo pro redimendo populo nunc a nobis assumitur 
corpus dum signum editur et cetera|.... Of the rest a part of the follow- 
ing line can be seen, but so much has been cut away as to make it illegible. 
It will be observed that the above is in part metrical. Its source I am as 
yet unable to determine. On the use of the character © cp. Hagen, in his 
facsimile of Cod. Bern. 363, Lugduni Batavorum, 1897, p. xxviii.; and the 
modern use of the sign by astronomers to indicate the sun. 

1 Friihlingsgabe, p. 164, 

® Poésies pop. lat. ant. au X1I° sidele, p. 219, bibl. note. 
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1. Poeseos Rhythmica Origo ex Sixt. Sen. Bibl. Sacr. Lib, 111, 2. Teutones 
non Latinis, sed hi illis Rhythmos debent. 3, Authores Mantisse. 4. Argu- 
mentum Querele Dialogistice Ex Augustino Serm. XLVIII. ad Fratres in Eremo 
Tom. X. 5. Scopus Querele Dialogistice, Historia Fulconis divitis explicatus, 
ex Drexel. Consider. V. Aiternit, Tom. I. Oper, p. 18. 6. Inhalt des kliiglichen 
Seelen-Gesprachs | In einer Beirachtung iiber des Cresus Grabe vorgestellet | Aus 
des Herrn von Serre siissen Todes-Gedancken, | cap. VI, 104. folg. 7. Ursach 
Warum auch fremde Zeugnissen am Rande mit sind angefiihret worden. Aus 
des Petr. Mol. B. vom Erkentniss Gottes | fast am Ende. 


The Latin text is printed in six-syllable lines and is 
accompanied by a German metrical translation, as well as 
by many illustrative quotations—annotationibus Theologicis, 
Philosophicis, & Philologicis—from Latin and German litera- 
ture. In addition to the Dialogus the book contains also, 
By. “mantisse loco,” Devota extremi judicii MEDITATIO Autore 
ta quidem vetusto, incerto tamen [Dies ire] and Rhythmi Hilde- 
berti De Sacro-suncté Trinitate. 

In his Prefatio von Stékken says that he took the Dialogus 
from a programme printed at Hamburg in 1638 and bearing 


lid this title : 
4 
ee .  Querela Dialogistica Anime & Corporis | damnati, | Pro peceatorum cordibus 
re ad Penitentiam excitandis, | Anonymo gusdam | Authore. | Nisi Poenitentiam 
i egeritis, omnes simul peribitis, &c. | Memorare novissima tua, & in aternum 
non | peccabis. 


Whether the Dialogus ms. from which the text in this 
programme was printed is still in existence, is not known. 
There is no reason, however, to suppose that even von 
Stékken ever saw it. He did not follow even his printed 
original with fidelity, but made some eighteen or twenty 
changes, a list of which, however, he is careful to give. In 
order to facilitate further study of the subject, I have 
thought it desirable to describe von Stékken’s text by giving 
a list of its variations from Wright’s text, with which it 
would appear to have the greatest affinity (and at the end, 
from Du Méril’s). These follow: 
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2 somno spiritali; 5 Cum dormirem 6 nuper qui egressus 8 Corporis 
cum gemitu planxerat 9 Anima stetit 10 Illud & cum gemitu hee [in 
original sic] interrogavit: 11 Corpus 6 miserrimum 12 Quod sat heri 
prosperé vana Sors 13 mundus pridié tibi 15 Ubi nunc familia, 16 tua 
florida tandem [in original jam nunc] 17 petrisde 18 palatiis 19 Nunc 
delatum feretro 20 Jaces & in tumulo breviore 21 Tibi quid palatia 
prosunt, 22 tuos capit 23 Quenquam falsd judicans postmodim [in 
original amodo} 24 Per te data nobis est 25 Ego, inquam, Anima, nobilis 
27 Caro tu miserrima mecum es damnata 28 Scires si supplicia nobis 
preparata, 29 Veré posses dicere; heu! cur fui nata? 30 Utinam ad 
tumulum essem mox translata! 31-33 in part condensed above; the rest 
lacking 35 bené facere 36 Sed omitied; Semper me ad 38 Peenis in 
acerrimis 39 Nulle lingue seculi dicerent 40 Ullam penam 41 Sed 
quod magis doleo, veniam non 43 Celsa vel 45 quam tu plus 46 Ubi 
lecti strati sunt fulgidi 47 Vestis mutatoria 48 placidi saporis? 49 
Vasa, mens, gausape 50 Ubi modo volucres, caro vel 51 Vel murene 
nobiles, vel electa vina? 52 Non agnorum gregibus redolet coquina: 
53 lacking 56 Ejus nonné 57 Jam clanuduntur oculi, 58 Nihil tibi 
superest, quod jam 59 Quicquid dudum miseré 61 Varia per tempora 
magno cum 62 rapit mors, summd cum pudore. 63 Modd non 65 
Rapitur cujuslibet 66 Cessat & tristitia tue jam 67 lacking 68 post- 
modim non 69 Quoniam te mortuo manent Bacchus, Ceres, 70 Et 
thesauri copia, pro qué peenas feres, 71 Mortem tuam breviter tuus 
plangit heres. 72 Dubito,an mulier 75 Pcenis his eximerent, 76 Jam 
scis Caro misera, quim sit malé 77 Mundi nequam Gloria, 78 Plenior 
doloribus, vitiis 81 duo vix 83 nulla dant tributa. 84 lacking 85 
Quamvis nondum sentias hic 86 Scias, quéd suppliciis non sis 88 Quéd 
tormenta postmodim mecum sis 89 Rodunt te in tumulé vermes & 
putredo, 90 Qui non eras pauperum Pater, verdm predo, 91 Tecum diu 
nequeo stare, sed 92 Nec te ad opposita responsurum 93 Anima talia 
94 Sese corpus erigit, 96 Querit, quis locutus hic talia 97 Tuné meus 
Spiritus ades, qui sic faris? 98 Vera non sunt omnia que tu loquebaris, 
[a good guess, cp. 1. 97 in W.; in original que causaris] 100 Licet quedam 
vera sint, plurima 101 Mihi tribuis, qudd te vidimus peccantem, [in 
original Feci te multoties in multis errare] 102 Et virtutis semitam sepe 
declinantem, 103 Carnis culpa minor est, (moneo errantem) [in original 
Sed si caro faciat animum errare,] 104 Major culpa spiritfis, audias 
probantem. 105 Demonium feedus pepigere, 106 Carnem hi miserrimam 
secum conjunxere, 107 Quam si rigor Animi cesset coércere, 108 In 
peccati foveam cadunt ambo vere. 109 lacking 110 Sed ut mihi dixeras, 
111 Raram, bonam, nobilem, sensu te ditavit, 113 et omitted 114 condita 
fuisti, 115 Atque data ratio, 116 mihi cursavisti? 117 Kebus in 118 
Estné justum, carnem ut Animam 119 sinit ancillari? 120 Corpus hoc 
per 123 Ejusadminiculé 124 Caro (si per Spiritum hee non sustentatur) 
[in original Caro que per spiritum non suppeditatur,) 125 Mundi per 
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127 Carni sine Spiritu nihil innotescit; 128 Si, quod jubes, exequor, 
culpa tibi crescit, 129 Cato [= Caro] sine Spiritu mortua quiescit. 130 Si 
ad opus Spiritis votum deducatur, 131 Carnem per pedissequam, caro quid 
culpatur? 132 per quam imperatur, 133 Id quod 134 Carne quidem 
gravids tu peccasti, crede, 136 mea viscera 138 Adhuc dixit Anima: 
tecum 139 Tua, quantum potero, dicta refrenare: 140 Quare [in origi- 
nal ut quid (ad quid)] mihi 142 Caro tu miserrima vivens que 143 Stulta, 
vana, frivola; 144 asperrima, que nunc 146 Istud enim consonum 147 
Restitisse debui 148 Tua sed 149 Nugis mundi dedita 150 lacking 
151 Nam te quando volui, 152 Verbere, vigiliis, fame te 153 ccpit 
effrenare, 154 Et coégit sepids frivolis vacare. 155 Ita tu dominium in 
me accepisti, 156 Perditrix domestica mihi [in original de me] sic 157 
Mundi per blanditias prids me 158 In peccati puteum tandem me misisti. 
159 Sed omitted 160 Te cum essem Domine nunquam 161 Sed tu 
me 162 Unde culpa digna es atque pend 163 Mundi si delicias, dolos 
machinantis, 164 quia & incantantis 165 astutias, celo si tonantis 166 
essem nunc in sanctis. 167 Verim, cum tripudiis 168 Tibi vitam pros- 
peram 169 Quod non mori crederes: at mors hee 170 Cum te de palatid 
ad sepulchrum 172 Suaviter quos excipit, 173 Mortis per rigorem, 174 
post divitias 175 Tibi qui dum vixeras, socii 176 Habitantem tumulo 
177 coepit statim [in original quasi] 178 Verbis & 181 Oppida construere, 
182 Nunquam sané credidi, tumbam hance 183 Optimé nunc video, quod 
& satis 184 Nunquam auri 185 Honos, vis, scientia, virtus nec herbarum, 
186 stimulum amarum. 187 Ambo quidem possumus celitds 188 Et 
culpamur, fateor, 191 Cujus sensus frigidv morbd non gravatur, [in 
original same as W.] 192 Novit, Jura clamitant, Ratio 193 Cui plus pre 
ceteris gratie 194 Magis hic de debito tandem postulatur. 195 quin & 
intellectum, 196 sensum & 197 Quibus cauté frangeres fervidum 198 
Et amares perpetim id, quod erat 199 florida fuisti, 200 Et tu mihi 
fatua 201 Meis & blanditiis minds 202 tu plus 203 Addo: (licet referam 
204 Mihi tamen erit hoc argumento claro) [in original quod mihi jam 
potens est, argumento] 205 nunquid agit Caro? 206 Num se movet postea 
207 Mortua nil loquitur: Illud ergo 208 quod omitted 209 Celi Numen 
Anime si fuisset charum, [in original Si haberet anima Deum suum cha- 
rum, cp. W.] 211 Si amasses celicdum Domintim 213 Nec pravorum 
adhimsisses 214 Nec me 215 Que vivebam splendida; sericis 
216 Reve de mihi sint 217 Fotor atque caries, Ft 
hie 218 post delicias 219 Novi hike 
preteted, sith 290 Tethpote Hovisalths Were detii 221 
perpetes: He 222 Mo 293 stb 224 
ct 295 Heit cub Hie at De 
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infernum subeunt inferim 241 omitted 242 Redemtione 243 pro Eleé- 
mosynis, 244 Tota si fidelium pietas 245 Totam si pecuniam mundus 
omnis 246 Tota si jejuniis regio 247 nunquam 248 omitted 249 Nullam 
Demon solveret, 250 In inferno Animam suis ex 251 Pro centenis 
millibus 252 Nec momentum sineret, ut 253 Istud queris etiam ibi quid 
agatur 254 Viris cum Nobilibus? audi, lex hic 255 quod omitted 257 
fort? si damnatur, 258 Gravibus pre ceteris, penis implicatur, 258a 
Quantd quis deliciis magis delectatur, 258b Tantd pena gravior illi 
deputatur. 259 promserat meerores, 261 Nulli quas describere poterant 
Scriptores, 262 Omnium nec pingere climatum 263 Ferreos in manibus 
stimulos gerentes, 264 Ignem mixtum sulphure 266 Visi sunt ex narribus 
cadere 267 omitted 268 Aures erant patule, 269 Videram [in original & 
erant] in frontibus 270 cornuum toxicum 272 cum funiculis 273 Quam 
ad fauces Erebi querulam 274 Mox maligni spiritus passim occurrerunt, 
275 Qui triumphum asperis dentibus striderunt. 276 Quidam vetd [for 
vero] horridis votis 277 Quidam cum corrigiis ipsam perstrinxerunt, 
278 Quidam uncis ferreis ipsam discerpserunt, 279 Quidam plumbum 
ferreum desuper fuderunt. 280 Quidam fimum stercorum in os 281 
Quidam ejus faciem totam perminxerunt, 282 Quidam suis dentibus ipsam 
corroserunt, 283 Demum & 4 corpore peliem detraxerunt. 284-286 partly 
omitted, partly condensed above 287 Adhwe dicunt Demones quasi 289 
Passis modé dicere 290 Debes verd centuplim 291 Lassa tandem Anima 
292 Atque voce tremuli 293 barathri limen subintravit, 294 omitted 
295 Ejulans insonuit: Jesu! Fili David! 296 Conclamantes Demones 
“responderunt 298 Parim prodest dicere [in original amodo]: 299 nec 
requiei. 300 Non videbis postea radios [in original Non tamen de cetero 
videbis] diei. 301 Decor jam mutabitur 302 dehine aciei, 303 Erit 
apud inferos hoc solamen ei. 304 omitted 306 Atque raptus extra me 
mox [in original & extra me positus mox evigilavi.] 307 Et expansus 
manibus Deum acclamavi, 308 eximat istA pond gravi. 309 Suis mox 
cum frivolis Mundum condemnavi, 310 nihil reputavi, 

[With Et me Christi manibus totum commendavi conclude both Wright's 
and von Karajan’s texts. From this point on, therefore, are given von 
Stékken’s variations from Du Méril’s text. In the latter the line begin- 
ning Kece mundus moritur 1 mark no. 309*.] 

S10* fit stilts; 311* Christi ctiltus, 312* ih minds 313* petgit 

is 314* Faeti Dt siitt itetiim’ §316* Scepttis; aeiebtis 317* 
heologics Chatitas 320* jai ih 321* sis 

4 Varta aide atipatilg, 327* & 
tH 329" 330 torte teftipescit; 
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Auande genie hominuin Mori depuiwiue, Pine ad 
heme M47" Gontremiaee jiwlter, dim mene 
mediiatie: G48" Quid es, & qué properna, paratie? 840" Dum 
de morte eagita, trister aique plore, Geriuin est, qued moriag, 
tempus at ignore, Mens prophana dubitat, querum adeit ehara, 
jungar ut Deum are | 
ends vou Biikken’s text, with: sed wht 6, O suppliet 
FINA, 


2, The next printed edition was that of the Ritter Theador 
Georg von Karajan, in his MriAlingagahe, pp, 86-08, from 
the Vienna ms, (see above), published at jenna in 1880, 
Tn addition to the text of two Middle High German versions 
of the dispute, von Karajan appends a learned and interest- 
ing discussion of the various European versions, 

8, The edition of Thomas Wright, in the work above 
cited, pp, 95-106, from Harl, ms, 978, collated with von 
Karajan’s printed text, This appeared in London in 1841, 
Wright likewise adds several other versions and a bibliogra- 
phical note, 

4, The edition of M, Edélestand Du Méril, in the work 
above cited, pp. 217-230, from the three mss, which he 
mentions (see above), and which he considers much superior 
to the Vienna and Harleian mss. 

A critical edition of the Dialogus remains a desideratum. 


2. THE WHITE FRAGMENT. 
Here follows the text of the White ms. Abbreviations 


_ have, as usual, been amplified. 


1 For cordial permission to publish this text and for valuable aid of more 
than one kind in preparing ‘his paper, I am indebted to my teacher, 
Professor George L. Burr, librarian of the President White Library, who 
purchased the ms. from Dr. Hennen and drougitt it to Ithaca. 
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Deditie epleitall 
De quo miehi visio Ab sub forma tall! 
Dormitando paululum vigilande fessua' 
quidam spiriva noniter egressid ' 
De predieto eorpare vieiia appreasus ' 
ui earnis cum gemitu sie plangit exeessus 
apiritus atetit plorauit ' 
et hiis verbis acriter corpus inerepanit' 
O caro miserrima quis te sie prostrauit' 
quam mundus te! tam prospere prediis ditauit* 
nonne tibi pridie mundus subdabatur ' 
nonne te pronineia tota verebatur ' 
quo nune eat familia que te sequebatur ' 
cauda tua te sequens jam nune amputatur 
non es nune in turribus de petris quadratis *' 
Sic nec in palacio magne largitatis 
iaces nunc in feretro parue quantitatis * 
Reponenda tumulo tibi marmor est? satis * 
quid valent palacia pulchra uel quid edes ° 
vix nunc tuus tumulus septem capit pedes * 
quanquam falsa iudicas ammodo non ledes 
per te modo misera est in inferno sedes 
25 ego que tam nobilis fueram [creata].... 


fol. 2r°155 [Et ita dominium de me] suscepisti 
familiaris proditrix mihique fuisti 
per mundi bla[nditias me post te trax ]isti 
et peccati puteo suauiter mersisti * 
Scio me culpabi[lem nam in hoc erraui] 


1A line is drawn through this word; evidently the word was a‘scribal 
error. 
* Permitted by the sense; but it obviously spoils the metre. 
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quod cum essem domina te non refrenaui 
Sed cum [me] deceperas fraude tam suaui 
crede quod deliqueras pena magis graui ° 
Sed' [mun]di delicias dolos adulantis 
despexisses fatua sic et incantantis ° 

de[m Jonis blandicias et celi tonantis * 
adhesisses monitis essemus cum sanctis * 


_ sed cum tibi pridie mundi quis arrisit ° 


et viam diutinam firmiter promisit 

mori nos putaueras sed mors hec elisit ° 
quando de palacio tumulo te misit 
hominum fallencium mundus habet morem * 
quos magis amplectitur qui [= cui] dat honorem - 
illos fallit cicius per necis rigorem ° 

et dat post delicias vermes et fetorem - 

qui tibi cum vixeras amici fuere 

iacentem in tumulo uolunt? te uidere* 
corpus hoc intelligens stapit * cepit flere 

et verbis simplicibus ita respondere * 

Qui uiuendo potui multis inperare - 

aurum nummos predia gemmas congregare 
castellas construere gentes iniudicare [= iudicare] 
putas ne quod credidi tumulum intrare * 
[non ;] sed modo video et est michi clarum 
quod nec auri dominus nec diuitiarwm ° 

nec vis nec potencia nec genus preclarum 
mortis possunt fugere tumulum amarwm * 
ambo dico possumus a christo culpari 

quod debemus utique sed non culpa pari 
Tibi culpa grauior debet imputari - 

multis rationibus potest hoc probari * 

a senssto quolibet hoc non ignoratur ° 
tuque seis peroptime litera testatur 

quod cui maior gracia virtutis donatur ° 

ab eo vult ratio quod magis exigatur 


* Read nolunt? ° For statim, in anticipation of cepit. 
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vitam et memoriam sic et intellectum * 
tibi dedit dominus et sensum perfectum * 
quibus tu comp[escer Je deberes effectum 

prauum et diligere quidquid erat rectum * 
postquam tu virtutibus dotata fuisti 
et cum fatue mihi pronam te dedisti 
meisque blandiciis et non resti[ti ]sti * 
satis patet omnibus quod plus deliquisti * 
Corpus dixit iterum corde cum amaro * 
Dic michi si noueris argumento claro 
exeunte spiritu carnem quid sit caro * 
mouet se ne sepius postea uel raro * 
videt ne uel loquitur non est ergo clarum 
quod spiritus viuificat corpus prodest parum 
Si haberet anima deum suum carum * 
nunquam caro vinceret vires animarum * 
Si deum cum vixeras amasses perfecte - 
et si causas pauperum iudicasses recte 
Si prauorum hominum non" adhesisses secte * 
non me mundi vanitas decepisset nec te * 
tamen quia fueram tibi viuens ficta * 
ea que non respicis mihi sunt relicta 
putredo cum vermibus et hec domues stricta * 
quibue sum assidue firmiter afflicta - 
Scioque preterea quod sum surrectura * 
In die nouissimo tecumque passura * 
penas que in perpetuum o mors plusquam dura 
[mors interminabilis f]ine caritura 
§ Ad hoc clamat anima voce cum obscura * 
heu quod vnquam suberam rerum in natura * 
cur permisit dominus quod essem creatura 
Sua cum prenouerat quod essem peritura 
O felix condicio pecorwm brutorum * 


180 also Wright; the better reading Nec praworum hominum adhesisses is 
found in Du Mér. and v. Kar. Cp. v. Stékken. 
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cadu[n]t cum corporibus spiritus eorum 
_ post mortem subeunt loca tormentorwm 
230 Tulis easet vtinam finis impiorwm 
Corpus adhue loquitur anime tam tristi 
Si [tu] apud inferos anima fuisti ’ 
die michi te deprecor quid ibi vidisti ’ 
que spes sit miseris' de dulcore christi * 
235 Dic si quid nobilibus precatur personis 
illis qui dum vixerant sedebant in tronis* 
Si sit illis aliqua spes redemptionis 
pro nummis uel prediis ceteris que donis 
{ O corpus hee questio caret ratione 
240 que semel intrant baratrum quecunque persone 
mortales subaudias pro transgressione 
non es spes ulterius per redempcione ' 
nec per elemosinas nec oracione * 
Si tota deuocio fidelium oraret 
a | 245 Si tota religio ieiuniis vacaret ° 


Si mundus pecuniam totam suam daret 
a | In infernum positum numquam liberaret ° 
. quia dei gracia quamuis illic caret 
Fe non daret dyabolus ferus et effrenis ° 

250 yvnam entem animam in suis cathenis 

i pro totius seculi prediis terrenis 


nec quandoque sineret quod careret penis * 
— (| Ad hoe quod interrogas si aliquid precatur 
personis nobilibus non lex quoque datur 


255 quod in tanto quis seculo magis exaltatur 
Tanto cadit grauius si transgrediatur 

Diues ergo moriens qui viuus sublimatur 


grauius pre ceteris penis implicatur 

postquam tales anima dixissel merores 
260 Ecce duo demones pice nigriores * 

quorum turpitudines totius scriptores * 


1The scribe probably intended miserrimis but failed to write it. Wr. 
and v. Kar. both have si qua spes; Du Mér. has si quidquid sit. 
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mundi * non describerent nec pingerent pictores ‘ 
ferreas fustinulas manibus ferentes 

ignem sulphureum per os emittentes 
Similes ligonibus sunt eorum dentes 

Ex eorum naribus prodeunt serpentes ' 
sunt eorum oculi vt pelues ardentes ’ 

Suis sunt in frontibus cornua gerentes ' 

per extrema cornuum venena fundentes ’ 
aures habent patulas sanie fluentes ' 
Digitorwm vngule vt aprorum dentes * 

Isti cum fustinulis animam ceperunt ‘ 
quam mox apud inferos inpetu traxerunt * 
quibus iam dyaboli paruuli occurrerunt * 
qui pro tanto socio gaudium fecerunt ° 

et illi cum talibus ludis applauserunt ° 
Quidam vinculis ferreis ventrem ligauerunt 
nodatis corrigiis eam ceciderunt * 

quidam os stercoribus suis impleuerunt ° 
quidam plumbum feruidum' intro proiecerunt ° 
et in eius oculis quidam commixerunt ° 
quidam suis dentibus frontem corroserunt 
quidam suis ungulis latera ruperunt ° 
quidam suis cornubus eam compunxerunt 

et a toto corpore pellem abstraxerunt ° 

post hee dicunt demones fere fatigati ° 

hii qui nobis seruiunt sic sunt honorati ° 


3. A TRANSLATION OF THE PoEM. 


The following translation is based on the text of Du 
Méril, which is the fullest and most correct of the four 
printed texts and probably represents the later and com- 
pleter form of the poem. In general I have tried to make 


' The scribe first wrote ferreum, then drew a line through it. 
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the translation interpretative rather than literal. The ordi- 


_Dary numerals refer to the lines of Du Méril’s text; the 


starred numerals refer roughly to the lines of Wright’s text. 


Long ago there was a certain man, a recluse, Fulbert, born 
a Frenchman, whose fair life, while he lived in the world, 
was thus spent apart; and verily the words he spake were 
words of wisdom. He was, indeed, a king’s son, who for the 
whole space of his earthly life withdrew himself from the 
evils of the world. And this was the vision which appeared 
to him. 

“Tn the stillness of a winter’s night, while little devoted 
to sleep, with spiritual sight I beheld a body bereft of the 
breath of life, of whom the following vision was granted me, 
While I was sleeping a little, weary with vigils, lo, a soul, 
lately come out of the body I have spoken of, weighed down 
by sins, with groans was bewailing the vile deeds of the 
body. Near the latter it stood, weeping, and with these 
words bitterly upbraided the body : 

“<Qh, wretched Flesh, who hath brought thee thus low— 
thee, whom the world enriched with so many estates? But 
yesterday did not the world lie beneath thy feet? Did not 
the whole province stand in awe of thee? Where now is the 
troop of slaves that followed at thy heels? Thy flourishing 
tail, is it not now cut off? Thou art not now in castles of 
squared stone, nor in splendid palaces; thou who, borne 
away on a small bier, now liest in a tomb full narrow. Of 
what avail are thy palaces, or thy temples? Thy grave now 
takes in searce seven feet. The man whom thou didst 
unjustly condemn thou wilt now harm no more. Through 
thee a dwelling has been given us in hell, I, who was 


‘created so noble, in the likeness of the Lord, and destined to 


bring forth good fruit with thee,—I am sore disfigured by 
thy crimes. Oh, accursed flesh! with me thou art damned, 
If thou knewest the torments that have beer made ready for 
us, truly thou couldst say, Alas! why was I born? Would 


| 
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that I had been borne at once to the grave! It is not strange, 
I grant, that while thou wast alive thou wouldst let me do 
nothing good, but didst ever tempt me to the basest crimes, 
for which we shall dwell in grief forever. In the sharpest 
pains I am and ever shall remain. Not a tongue in all the 
world could describe the least single one of the torments 
which unhappy I endure; yet however much I sorrow, I can 
hope for no forgiveness. 

“¢ Where are now the estates which thou hast got together, 
or the lofty palaces and castles which thou hast built, or the 
rings begemmed which have adorned thy fingers, or the hoard 
of gold which thou hast too greatly loved? Where are thy 
rich beds, inviting to calm sleep, thy changes of richly colored 
robes, thy toothsome spices, thy cups, thy table, thy garments 
of snowy whiteness? Where, pray, are thy birds, or thy 
choice wines, or thy noble fish ponds, or thy deer? Not of 
swans, not of cranes doth thy kitchen now savor; thou art 
now the food of worms—this is heaven’s law. How does 
thy house now please thee? Doth not its peak lie above 
thy nose? No member now remains to hoard money ; at last 
thine eyes are shut, thy tongue is still. Whatever wealth 
according to thy wretched habit thou hast been able with the 
hard labor of years to amass through craft, fraud, usury, or 
fear of thy harsh rule, all this the destiny of a single hour 
hath swept away. No longer art thou surrounded by bands 
of thy friends, for by death the flower of thy glory hath 
fallen; every bond of love hath been shattered; even the 
tears of thy wife have now dried. Henceforth hope no more 
in thy kinsfolk ; thine heir but a moment grieves over thy 
death, for to him are still left lands, wine, and goods, and 
treasure in abundance, for which thou wilt suffer torture. 
Think not that thy wife or thy children would give five acres 
of upland or meadow that we, who have now been removed from 
middle earth, might be redeemed from the pains we must suffer. 

“¢ Now thou knowest, wretched Flesh, how far from secure 
is the worthless glory of the world, how deceitful, how 
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bestrewn with afflictions, how polluted with vices, how 
wretchedly infected with the poison of devils. Thou art 
not now clad in costly robes; thy cloak is worth scarce two 
farthines ; thou liest wrapped in a paltry sheet ; not now do 
even b.:ars bring thee tribute. And while thou art now 
allowed to be free from torture, thou shalt never be released 
from punishment ; for the authority of all the prophets testi- 
fies that soon thou shalt suffer torments with me. Since thou 
wast not a father but a robber of the poor, the worms are 
now eating thy rotting flesh. But I can not stand here 
further; I must now go back. Thou canst not, methinks, 
answer these arguments.’ 

“After the soul had spoken these words, at length the body 
raised itself as if it had come back to life. After it had 
uttered many groans it asked who had spoken such words. 

“<Ts it thou, my Soul,’ it said, ‘who speakest thus? Not 
wholly true are the things thou chatterest ; for I shall prove 
more fully, with clear arguments, that though some things 
may be true, on many points thou speakest nonsense. Many 
times, I grant, have I made thee to stray from the path of 
good deeds. But if the body causes the soul to err, the 
greater is the fault of the soul. Listen and I will tell 
thee why. 

“«The world and the devil have made a pact and have 
leagued with them wretched flesh ;' now if the energy of the 


1 The same idea is similarly expressed by Peter of Blois, archdeacon of 
Bath, in his Oantilena de Lucta Carnis et Spiritus, stanza 5: 


Mundus et demonium 
Fidem sanxere mutuam, 
Fraudis ad consortum, 
Carnem trahentes iatuam : 
Sic per proditorias blanditias 
Insidias procurant : 
Et in mortem anime miserrime 
Nequissime conjurant. 


The complete poem may be found in Migne, Patrologia, ccvii. cols. 1127- 
1130. 
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soul ceases to hold the flesh in check,’ both in truth fall into 
the slough of sin. But, as thou hast just said, God created 
thee both good and noble, endowed thee with sense, and at 
the sarue time formed thee in his own likeness, and gave me 
to be thy maidservant. Therefore, if thou wast created 
mistress, and wast endowed with reason, by which thou 
shouldst rule us in the world, why didst thou smile upon my 
unlawful pleasures and not protest? Not the body, but the 
soul, doth justice condemn, since the soul, who should be 
mistress, allows itself to become the servant. For the soul, 
if it would rule as mistress, must vanquish the body through 
hunger, thirst, stripes. The body can do nothing without 
thesoul, by whose aid it is kept alive. If, therefore, the 
body is not held in check by the soul, it soon becomes infatu- 
ated with the delights of the world. The body signifies 
nothing without the soul: From thee whatever I have done 
first issued. If I persecute just men, thy fault is the greater. 
The body without the soul sleeps the sleep of death. If the 
will of the soul in action is led by its handmaid the body, 
why should the body be blamed? The fault attaches to the 
soul, by whose order is performed whatever the frail body 
does in life. After all, he sins the more deeply, I say, and 
believe me, who follows the desire of a weak and contempti- 
ble body.—But the worms are devouring my flanks here in 
this abode: what shall I say further? Yield thee, Soul !’ 
“To this the soul replied: ‘I will maintain the contest 
with thee, and, if I can, will reconsider thy words, however 
bitterly thou speakest to me, Body, wishing to lay the whole 
fault at my door. Oh, wretched Flesh, who living wast 
foolish, idle, weak, from whom hast thou learned such bitter 
words as those thou hast now used? Nevertheless, in some 
respects thou didst say truly. It is true, I know, that I 
ought to have opposed thy will; but thy weakness, prone to 


1 Here I follow Du Méril’s suggested emendation, reading coercere, which, 
it will be noticed, is the reading of von Stékken’s text. 
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pleasure, given up to the joys of the world, would not sufter 
this. When I wished, Body, to subdue thee with the rod, or 
with vigils, or with hunger, anon the vanity of the world 
began to loose thy bridle and compelled thee to give thyself 
up to its worthless trifle. And thus thou didst assume 
dominion over me; but thou wast a traitress of mi-e own 
household ; for through the allurements of the world thou 
didst draw me after thee and plunge me into the delightsome 
pit of sin. I know I am to blame; for in this have I 
erred, that though I was mistress, I did not check thee. But 
when thou didst deceive me with such sweet fraud, I believe 
thou didst earn the heavier penalty. If thou, foolish one, 
hadst despised the pleasures of the world, the snares of the 
Plotter, as well as the cunning of the enchanting Evil Spirit, 
and hadst heeded the warnings of the God of heaven, we 
should now be with the saints. But when the fraud of the 
world smiled upo: thee, only a little while before, and surely 
promised thee lengti. of days, thou thoughtest not to die; 
but death shattered this hope when he sent thee from the 
palace to the grave. The world has the custom of deceptive 
men: those whom it the more fondly embraces, on whom it | 
showers the more honors, them it traps the more speedily 
through the rigor of the law, and after delights it gives 
them worms and stench. Those who were friends in thy 
lifetime refuse to look upon thee lying in the grave.’ 

“On hearing this the body at once began to weep, and in 
humble words replied thus : 

“*T, who in life could command thousands, could heap 
together gold, gems, estates, money, could build castles, could 
administer laws to nations, dost thou believe I ever thought 
to enter the tomb? No; but now I see, and it is clear to 
me, that neither the possessor of gold or riches, nor might, 
nor power, nor lordly race can escape the bitter tomb. 

“* We are both worthy to be condemned by God, and both 
ought to be, but not with equal blame. The greater fault 
should be ascribed to thee: this can be proved with many 
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‘reasons. No sensible man ignores the fact, attested alike by 
law and by reason, that from him who is endowed with the 
greatest wealth of powers the most wisdom is to be demanded. 
The Lord endowed thee not only with life and memory, 
but also with intellect and complete sense; with these thou 
shouldest have held in check thy depraved affections, and 
straightened that which was crooked. Since thou wast 
adorned with so many virtues, and yet foolishly gavest thy- 
self over to me and too feebly resisted my blandishments, it 
is clear enough to all that thou wast all the more at fault. 
Moreover,—and I am now allowed to speak with a sad heart 
of what, at length disclosed to me, is a clear argument,— 
when the soul has left the body, what is the body? Does it 
move itself afterward either forthwith or seldom? Does 
it see, or does it speak? This is therefore plain: the soul 
gives life, while the body has little strength. And if the 
soul held its God dear, the body would never overcome 
the powers of the soul. If while living thou hadst loved God 
perfectly, and if thou hadst judged the lawsuits of the poor 
with justice, and not clung to the life of evil men, the vanity 
of the world had deceived neither me nor thee. I, who 
lived clad in splendid silks, behold, what there is left me of 
it all: rottenness, with worms and this narrow house, to 
which I am doomed after the delights of the world! And I 
know, moreover, that I shall arise with thee at the last day, 
and shall with thee suffer eternal death; alas! grievous is 
that death, interminable, knowing no end !’ 

“To this replied the soul in a choking voice: ‘Alas, that 
ever I lived in the realm of nature! Why did the Lord 
allow me to be created, since I was marked out to perish? 
Oh, blessed condition of the brute beasts! For with their 
bodies die also their souls, nor after death do they pass to 
the place of torments. Would that such were the end of the 
wicked !’ 

“The body now spake to the ead soul: ‘If thou wast 
among the dead, Soul, tell me, I pray thee, what sawest thou 
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there? Is there among the wretched ones aught of the 
sweetness of Christ? What is there prepared for the nobles 
who, while they lived, sat on thrones? Have they any hope 

240 of redemption on account of their money, their estates, their 
other goods ?’ 

240*  “*Thy question, Body, is without sense. When the damned 
enter the country of the dead, there is no further hope of 
redemption, either through alms or through prayer. If all 
the pious faithful should pray forever, and should give them- 
selves up to perpetual fasting, if the world should lay down 
all its wealth, never would it free one placed in hell. The . 

250, 250* Devil, fierce and ungoverned, would not give up a single soul 
bound in his chains for a hundred thousand earthly estates, 
nor would he allow it a moment’s respite from punishment. 

is ; “Dost thou ask what is prepared there for persons of 
noble rank? This is the law: the more one is exalted in the 
world, the greater is that man’s fall if he sin. The rich man 
dying, therefore, if he is damned, is visited with grievous 


| pains far beyond other men; for the greater was his delight 
‘ 260 : a joys, the more severe the penalty meted out 


" 260" “After the soul had uttered these bitter words, behold, two 
devils blacker than pitch, whom all the writerc in the world 
could not describe fully nor all the painters clearly paint, 
bearing in their hands iron goads, from their mouths belching 
sulphurous fire, having teeth like grub-axes, from whose 
nostrils snakes seemed to dart, whose eyes were like lavers of 

270 fire, whose huge ears were flowing with gore, and who bore 
270* on their brows horns which poured forth poison from the 
tips—these devils seized the soul with tongs and bore it 
groaning with them to hell. Soon malignant demons rushed 

_ up on all sides and as they danced around gnashed their teeth 

at it; and while they were mocking it in this wise, some 

bound it tightly with leather thongs, some tore it on iron 

280, 280" hooks, some poured melted lead into it, some threw in fetid 
dung, some emptied their own bowels into its face, some 
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gnawed it with their teeth, and finally they tore the skin from 
the body. At length, when they had tired, the demons said 
to the soul : 

“Thus are those in our service chastised. Thou couldst 
now speak as did the toad to the harrow; but thou shalt 
suffer a hundred fold worse torments than these.’ 

“A little after this the soul groaned and in feeble tones 
murmured, as it passed the threshold of the pit, and he to 
whom praise resounded was ‘ Jesus, son of David !’ 

“ But the demons with loud clamoring replied : 

“Too late dost thou call upon the name of thy God; 
little avails now thy Lord, have mercy on me!; no further 
hope hast thou of pardon or of rest. Thou shalt never see 
the light of another day. The grace of thy figure shall be 
transformed. Henceforward thou shalt be joined to our 
ranks; for thus are the damned consoled in the world of 
hell.’ 

“ When I had seen these things, in my sleep, I became 
greatly terrified and, carried out of myself, I forthwith 
awoke ; and uplifting my hands, I cried out to God, praying 
that He would protect me from a punishment so terrible. 
And I put away the world with its empty trifles; gold, gems, 
and estates I counted worthless; I renounced all transitory 
things; and I commended myself wholly to the hands of 
Christ. 

“Lo,' the world is dead; it is buried in sin; the right 
ordering of life has been overturned ; the wise man is a fool ; 
Justice is an exile; the worship of God has ceased ; pain and 
strife are ever in the world. In these days the earth is com- 
ing to its end; Jupiter and Phebus are again worshipped ; 
for whoever has money and abounds in wealth, he is 
worshipped as Christ, and is sheltered behind armies. And 
the divine virtues of faith, hope, and charity are almost 


1The next section, 11. 309-360, is found, in the printed editions, only in 
von Stékken and Du Méril; it is probably a late addition to the poem, 
tacked on by a pious monk for whom the times were out of joint. 
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choked up; deceit and avarice and their offspring, at length 
rule throughout the earth. 

“Tf thou be of noble family and calm in demeanor, kindly 
and humble, and have had the best of breeding, these things 


shall avail thee nought if thou art in want, for only wealth 


gives position and family. If only I be clad in splendid robes, 
and be surrounded by a multitude of servants, I am prudent 
and clever and affable; I am thy favorite and thy kinsman.' 
When these things disappear, at once vanishes our relations, 
love grows cold, recognition ceases; he now knows me not, 
who while I was rich, rose obsequiously to give place to me. 
Oh, marvelous vanity! Oh, deplorable love of wealth! Oh, 
bitter poison! Why dost thou slaughter so many noble men, 
by making dear to them that which vanishes more quickly 
thaa a blaze of tow? If wealth could give the rich three 
things, the bloom of youth, escape from death, and issue fair 
and long-lived, then the rich might well amass wealth. But 
think, wretched man! Death fetters all; what; from the 
beginning of the world, hath not yielded to death? He who 
lives to-day, to-morrow perchance rots in his grave; death 
knows not how to spare any man. 

“ When the roof of the house lies above the nose, then the 
whole joy of the world is as pleasing as the mire. Not then 
has one leisure for trifles or sports ; then truth appears, and 
deceit is utterly silent. Then craft is not deemed prudence, 
nor is the will of the rich man then law; then every one is 
rewarded according to his deserts, since the race of men is 
doomed to death. 

“No one knows whither he goes after death, wherefore 
every wise man speaks thus of himself: 

“¢*T tremble continually when my mind ponders what I 
am, and whither I hasten, and what is prepared for me. 


' When I think upon death, I become sad and weep ; one [the 


first] thing is that I shall die, but the time [the second 


Von Stékken’s text is possibly better here: “and thou my kinsman.” 
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thing] I know not; the third thing is that I know not to 
what-company I shall be joined; but I pray that I may be 
added to the people of God. Amen.’” 

Through’ Moses learn of the law, through Elijah learn 
of the prophets; the former was a law-giver, the latter a 
prophet. By their sayings, if thou understandest the sacred 
words, are taught the passion, the resurrection, the glory of 
Christ. The rich hath brought the poor, and the vine which 
was cultivated at divers times hath borne fruit. Those the 
first hour holds; these, the third; the sixth hour, those 
following ; the ninth, the new ones ; the last hour, the others ; 
the first, the milk of infancy; the third, down on the cheek ; 

370 the sixth, sense; the ninth, gray hairs; the last, quivering. 


CLARK SUTHERLAND NorTHUP. 


'The last ten lines of Du Mérjl’s text do not appear in any of the other 
printed editions, and Du Méril remarks that they are not found even in 
the Brussels ms. Written in a different metre, they clearly have no organic 
connection even with ll. 309-360, to say nothing of the main part of the 
Dialogus; to which, I am inclined to think, it was never intended that 
they should be attached. 
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APPENDIX. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, HELD 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA, 

Pa., DECEMBER 27, 

28, 29, 1900. 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the MopERN Lan- 
GUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA was held at the University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., December 27, 28, 29, 
1900. This meeting was incorporated in a 


“Congress of Philological and Archeological Societies : 


The American Oriental Society, organized 1842. 

The American Philological Association, organized 1869. 
The Spelling Reform Association, organized 1876. 

The Archeological Institute of America, organized 1879. 
TheSociety of Biblical Literatureand Exegesis, organized 1880. 
The Modern Language Association of America, organized 1883. 
The American Dialect Society, organized 1889.” 


_ The entire Congress was held in the rooms of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

The Societies of the Congress met for the most part sepa- 
rately in a series of sessions, except on Thursday, December 
27th, when they united in two General Meetings. The pro- 
gramme of these General Meetings was as follows : 


Thursday, December 27, 2.30 p. m, 
Provost C. C. Harrison, University of Pennsylvania. 
Address of Welcome. 
Professor Grorce F, Moore, Andover Theological Seminary. 
“Some Oriental Sources of the Alexander Myth.” 
President B, I. Wareien, University of California, 
“ What is the Cause of Phonetic Uniformity ?” 
Professor J, R. 8, Srerrerr, Amherst 
“A Ruined Seljuk Khan compared with Anatolian Khans of to-day, 
iii 
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Professor F, A. Marcu, Lafayette College. 
“A Survey of the Growth of Modern Language Work in America.” 


Professor Gzorce HemPy, University of Michigan. 
“ Calling to Cows.” 

Professor Haupt, "Johns Hopkins University. 
“Suggestions for Future Oriental Congresses.” 


Professor BRANDER MattHews, Columbia University. 
“The Importance of the Folk-Theatre.” 


Professor ALLAN MARQUAND, Princeton University. 
“The Morgan Collection of Gold Objects recently presented to the 
Metropolitan Museum.” 


Thursday, December 27, 8.30 p, m, 


Professor L. Johns Hopkins University. 
Address: “ Oscillations and Nutations of Philological Studies.” 


FIRST SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27. 


The first regular session of the eighteenth annual meeting 
of the Association began at 10 o’clock a, m., Thursday, 
December 27. Professor Thomas R. Price, the President of 
the Association, presided. 

The Secretary of the Association, Professor James W. 
Bright, submitted the following report, which was accepted by 
vote of the Association : 

I beg to submit for approval the fifteenth volume of the 
Publications of the Association. 

Early in this year (1900), in pursuance of a unanimous 
vote of the Executive Council, the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America was regularly incorporated under the laws 
of the State of Maryland. With the assistance of George 


.Whitelock, Esq., acting as Attorney for the Association, a 


Charter was first obtained in the City of Baltimore; this 
Charter was then amended by an Act of Assembly at Annapo- 
lis, Md., so as to remove local restrictions, and so as to ren- 
der the corporate rights of the Association perpetual. 
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The Treasurer of the Association, Professor Herbert E. 
Greene, submitted the following report : 


REcEIPTS, 


Balance on hand, December 26, 1899, 
Annual Dues from Members, and receipts 
from Subscribing Libraries :— 
Foe the year 1896, 
1897, 
1898, 
1899, . 
1900, . 
1901, 


Sale of Publications, 
Advertisements, 
Interest on deposits, . 


Total receipts for the year, 


EXPENDITURES, 


Publication of Vol. XV, No. 1, and Reprints, $ 224 51 
“ “ “ “ 2, “ 262 87 
“ “ 3, “ “ 276 04 


“ “ 4, “ “ 


Contribution to the Furnivall Testimonial, 
Paid George Whitelock, Esq., Attorney, 
for legal services in incorporating the 
Association, 
Supplies for the Secretary : stationery, 
postage, mailing Pudlications, etc., 
Supplies for the Treasurer: ee 
postage, etc., 
The Secretary, . 
Expenses of Delegate to the " Brinton 
Memorial Meeting, . 
Job Printing, . 
Binding a copy of Vol. XIV for Mrs. 
Bank Discount, . 


7 

1500. 

60 
1,877 20 

78:10 

$ 140 80 
* 

$1,102 45 

25 00 
120 37 
66 69 
38 47 i 
400 
18 25 id 
8 50 

3 81 
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an Servicesof Janitor, . . . . 100 
The Central Division, 9 54 
Total expenditures forthe year, . . . . « $1,588 08 
af Balance on hand, December 26,1900, . . . . . 1,607 48 
a Balance on hand, December 26,1900, . . $1,507 48 

f The President of the Association, Professor Thomas R. 
; Bilt Price, appointed the following committees : 

ett (1) To audit the Treasurer’s report: Professors E. 8. 
a Sheldon and James T. Hatfield. 


(2) To nominate officers: Professors F. M. Warren, A. R. 
Hohlfeld, F. N. Scott, C. G. Dunlap, and M. D. 
Learned. 


ot On behalf of the President of the Central Division of the 

Association, Professor Charles Bundy Wilson, the President 

4 Hie also announced the following committees to serve for the 

ay Central Division : 

(1) To nominate officers: Professors W. H. Carruth, E. P. 
i Baillot, A. G. Canfield, C. F. McClumpha, and 

i M. W. Sampson. 

a (2) To determine place of meeting: Professors Raymond 

an Weeks, H. Schmidt-Wartenberg, A. R. Hohlfeld, 

ati E. E. Brandon, and George Hempl. 

ahi 

' | The reading of papers was then begun. 

: t 1. “The Home of the Heliand.” By Professor Hermann 

ati Collitz, of Bryn Mawr College. [Printed in Publications, 

This paper was discussed by Professor W. T. Hewitt. 

: 2. “The Problematic Hero in German Fiction.” By 

: | Professor A. B. Faust, of Wesleyan University. [Printed in 

| Publications, xvt, 92 f.] 
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This paper was discussed by Professors F. M. Warren and 
A. R. Hohlfeld. 


3. “English Influence upon Spanish Literature in the 
Early Part of the Nineteenth Century.” By Dr. J. D. M. 
Ford, of Harvard University. [Printed in Publications, xv1, 
453 f.] 


4, “The Faire Maide of Bristow. Comedy, 1605.” By 
Dr. Arthur H. Quinn, of the University of Pennsylvania. 


5. “Researches in Experimental Phonetics.” By Pro- 
fessor E. W. Scripture, of Yale University. [Compare Studies 
from the Yale Psychological Laboratory. Vol. vit, 1899.] 


(1) The usually accepted theory of the nature of spoken words must be 
modified. The mouth-tone characterizing a vowel is not an overtone of the 
chord-vibration, but is one that may remain fixed, or may vary indepen- 
dently of the chord-tone. (2) The action of the chords consists of a series 
of explosive openings, and not of more or less harmonic vibrations. The 
vocal apparatus is probably not a reed-pipe but a cushion-pipe. (3) The 
chord-tone in a vowel is nearly always changing in pitch from moment to 
moment. The mouth-toxe frequently remains fixed in pitch, but may 
change according to phonetic requirements. (4) A diphthong is an organic 
union of two sounds, and not a mere succession of two distinct ones. (5) 
Speech-sounds are never twice exactly alike, even with the same speaker. 
(6) American speech has some pure long vowels. (7) American speech 
has some exaggerated glide-endings that make them resemble diphthongs. 
(8) The unity of English verse is the line, or the phrase. A line of verse 
cannot be divided into feet, as the curve of speech runs on with vowels, 
consonants, and pauses, and there is no regularity of pause-division. (9) 
Syllables cannot be classed as long and short. (10) English verse is a flow 
of speech-energy with a certain number of mazima and minima of energy 
per line. 


This paper was discussed by Professors C. H. Grandgent, 
J. W. Bright, F. N. Scott, O. F. Emerson, E. B. Davis, and 
T. R. Price. 

The following motion was then adopted by the Association : 
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“That a committee of one be appointed to represent this Association in 
& joint-committee for collecting and preserving records of speech, song, 
and similar material in various languages and dialects by means of speech- 
recording and speech-transmitting apparatus; and that power to act be 
given to the committee, with the restriction that no expense to this Asso- 
ciation is to be incurred without its express consent.” 


Professor E. W. Scripture was appointed to serve the Asso- 
ciation in accordance with the terms of this motion. 


6. “Some Popular Literary Motives in the Edda and the 
Heimskringla.” By Professor Gustaf E. Karsten, of the 
University of Indiana. [Read by title.] 


7. “The Language of Luther’s Hin Urteil der Theologen 
zu Paris, 1521.” By Professor H. Schmidt-Wartenberg, of 
the University of Chicago. [Read by title. ] 


8. “ Dialogus inter Corpus et Animam.” By Dr. Clark S. 
Northup, of Cornell University. [Read by title.] [Printed 
in Publications, xv1, 503 f.] 


9. “Guiding Principles in the Study of Literature.” By 
Professor Th. W. Hunt, of Princeton University. [Read by 
title.] 


SECOND SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 28. 


The second regular session of the meeting was convened 
Friday, December 28, at 9.30 a.m. President Thomas R. 
Price was in the chair. 

The following report of the Committee on International 
Correspondence (cf. Proceedings for 1899, pp. xiv—xviii) was 
presented by Professor E. H. Magill, Chairman of the 


- Committee : 


Your committee on International Correspondence respectfully presents 
the following report : 

(1) A pamphlet of fifty-four pages entitled La Correspondance Inter- 
Scolaire et les Correspondances Internationales has been published in Tarbes, 
France, by Prof. Paul Mieille, the originator of this system. He quotes 
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favorable opinions from French, German, English, and Italian sources, 
and shows the rapid progress that the plan has made in these countries 
during the past year. 

(2) The International Correspondence was very favorably considered by 
the “Congrés International de I’Instruction Secondaire’”’ at the Paris 
Exposition. The very able and exhaustive report on the subject by Mile. 
Scott, of the Lycée Moliére, was enthusiastically received. The names of 
the founders and initiators were heard with applause, and a resolution was 
unanimously adopted commending the correspondence to the good will and 
care of the different departments of Education in France. 

(3) A series of 100 prizes has been offered by Mr. W. T. Stead, of the 
London Review of Reviews, for excellence in the department of the Inter- 
national Correspondence, thirty for each of the three countries, England, 
France, and Germany, and ten for America, these prizes to be awarded by 
rules which he has set forth in a circular; and the names of the 100 prize- 
winners in the four countries are to appear in the first number of an 
Inter-National Correspondence Annual to appear in the three languages, 
English, French, and German, next spring. 

That this correspondence may have the encouragement and support of 
the Modern Language Association, and that our own country may have a 
central -bureau, as have the other three countries named which are more 
especially engaged in the correspondence, your committee have agreed to 
recommend to the Association the adoption and distribution among the 
teachers of French and German of the following circular letter :— 


THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
For StupDENTS AND TEACHERS. 


Recognizing the educational value of an exchange of letters by the 
students and teachers of the different nations, those interested in the idea 
have in the last few years organized several Committees or central Bureaus 
for the purpose of promoting the plan and of giving it stability and regularity. 

Such central organizations now exist in England, France, Germany, and 
Italy. The Modern Language Association of America has appointed a 
Committee with a similar purpose in view. 

With the generous aid of several influential journals, these committees 
now bring, annually, a small army of students and teachers into interesting 
personal relations with each other, thereby greatly stimulating interest in 
the study of modern languages. The service is, and will remain, a gratui- 
tous one, the only expense incurred being that of postage. 


MeETHOoDs. 


The method of entering upon and continuing the correspondence is very 
simple. Lists of names are sent to the central committees. At as early a 
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date as possible, usually in about one month, the applicants will receive 
letters in the language desired,—French, German, or Italian. 

These letters they will promptly answer in English. The foreign corres- 
pondent, on receiving this English letter, will answer it in English; and 
when that answer is received here, the correspondent will make a careful 
correction of the English, and return this correction with a letter of his 
own written in the foreign language. This will be treated by the foreign 
correspondent in the same way ; the next answer goes back in English and 
is answered by the foreign correspondent in his own language as at first. 
Thus the letters will continue to alternate the languages. 

Instead of sending back the letters themselves, when corrected, most 
prefer to retain the letters on file, and send back instead a statement of the 
errors made, with their correction. 


ADVANTAGES. 


The advantages of this system are too numerous to be dwelt upon in the 
brief limits of this circular. Experience shows that, with ordinary over- 
sight, the correspondence stimulates interest in two ways : 

First, by bringing students into some degree of intimate contact with 
contemporary foreign life, thus broadening their ideas and sympathies; and 

Secondly, by furnishing a strong motive to correct composition in the 
foreign tongue. Other incidental advantages are : 

First, the benefit derived from comparisons of the mother tongue and the 
foreign idiom involved in the correction of errors in foreign correspondents’ 
letters; and 

Secondly, as the vocabulary employed by the foreigner will almost 
always be that of ordinary intercourse, the foreign letters furnish an abun- 
dance of genuine colloquial phrases, the memorizing and repetition of 
which are so valuable in learning how the foreigner “ really says things.” 


SrupEnts’ Prizes. 


Mr. W. T. Stead, editor of the London Review of Reviews and one of the 
most active promoters of the ‘correspondence’ now offers 100 prizes, or 
presents, consisting of books in the languages foreign to the recipients, to 
be given to‘those students “ most deserving as regards continuance in 
regular, careful correspondence and as regards character.” Ten of these 
prizes will be given in America; names and evidences of work must be 
received by this committee not later than the first week in February, 1901. 
Lists of prize-winners will be published in the first issue of the Annual for 
International Correspondence, to appear in London, about Easter, 1901. 

To Modern Language Teachers: If you desire to take advantage of the 
organized International Correspondence, for yourself, or for those among 
your pupils of either sex whom you judge able to profit by it, the under- 
signed{committee will take pleasure in forwarding your list of names to the 
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proper destination, The committee does not guarantee to furnish corres- 
pondents, but will do what it can to make a satisfactory arrangement in 
each case. 


REGULATIONS. 


1. It is understood that the correspondence is and continues under the 
direction of the teacher forwarding the names of his pupils. The name of 
the institution should always be given. 

2. Correspondents of the opposite sex will not be assigned. 

3. A nominal fee of twenty-five cents, to cover the postage incident to 
making the arrangement, must accompany each list. 

4. The list should contain the full name, age, and address of the appli- 
cants, legibly written. 

Address all correspondence to 

Epwarp H. Chairman, 
Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Those interested in the history of the origin and remarkable growth of 
the idea of the International Correspondence, are referred to the following 
articles in American journals: 

Modern Language Notes, Vol. x11, p. 95, and xiv, p. 48; Education, Vol. 
xx, p. 603; Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, 
Vol. xv, Appendix 1, pp. xiii-xviii. 

The best general résumé of the history of the International Correspondence 
is La Correspondance inter-scolaire et les Correspondances internationales, par 
Paul Mieille. 54 pp. Tarbes, 1900. See also the Report of the Committee 
of Twelve, D. C. Heath & Co., 1900, p. 12. 


On motion of Professor Calvin Thomas, this report was 
accepted and the committee continued. 

The following letter addressed to the Secretary by Pro- 
fessor H. A. Todd was then presented by Professor Calvin 
Thomas, 


Co6OPERATIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Paris, December 7, 1900. 
My Dear Dr. Bright,— 

Soon after reaching Paris I recalled your request, made when we met in 
London in the summer, that I should send you some account of the recent 
progress of bibliographical codperation in Europe, which might be laid 
before the Modern Language Association, at its approaching meeting in 
Philadelphia. 
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i The first recourse was naturally to the Bibliothéque Nationale. My 
hy previous experience in the the world’s most extensive library had been 
: almost exclusively in the Department of Manuscripts, where the service is 
aa prompt and accommodating ; so that in undertaking to utilize the library’s 
eh facilities for studying a present-day question I was not quite prepared for 
as the delays and disappointme sts I was destined to encounter. But upon 
r these I will not dwell further than to say that only after repeated attempts 
in the National Library to accomplish my purpose; only after resorting in 
vain to the library of the Sorbonne, the Arsénal and Sainte Genevieve ; 
only after personally visiting the bureaus of two recently established biblio- 
graphical institutions in Paris; and only, at last, after myself sending by 
post to Brussels, seat of the International Institute of Bibliography, was 
I able to procure a copy of the Annuaire de [ Institut international de biblio- 
graphie pour Pannée 1899, And after all my inquiries in Paris, it was not 
until I had received this work from Brussels, that I succeeded in learning 
of the existence in Paris, since 1896, of a French section of the Institut 
international de Bibliographie, and, since 1899, of a Bureau bibliographique de 
Paris. Little by little it had begun to dawn upon me that this curious 
difficulty of orienting myself in the burning subject of Bibliography was 
at least to some extent due, as the publisher of one of the new biblio- 
graphical undertakings frankly avowed to me, to the emulation, not to say 
the rivalry, of the various bibliographical enterprises now represented in 
Paris. 

Two of these I have just named; and to two others I have alluded 

above. The latter are, the Bibliothéque des Bibliographies critiques, begun 

. in the present year, and published under the auspices of the Société des 
Etudes historiques; and the organization which calls itself, at the head of 
the title page of its prospectus, L’ Institut de Bibliographie, and, at the foot 
of the same, prints: “Paris: Institut International de Bibliographie, 93 
Boulevard Saint-Germain.” 

This last institution is a private business enterprise, claiming anteriority 
of date to all the other recent bibliographical movements. Its plan of 
operations is so broad and its equipment so extensive that, before passing 

y to the genuinely international systems of codperation, I may well begin 
: here with a brief account of its manifold appliances. 
ie The Institut de Bibliographie of the Boulevard Saint-Germain was pro- 
e jected as early as 1898 by Dr. Marcel Baudoin, of Paris, and has reached a 
development and a degree of material prosperity which renders a visit to 
_ the various departments of the establishment highly interesting and instruc- 
’ tive. The Institute is a joint-stock company with a capital of 350,000 
| francs, and is installed in central quarters near the great schools of Paris. 
On January 1, 1900, it became the publisher of the monthly Bibdliographia 
Medica, a continuation of the American Index Medicus, which, for reasons 
unknown to me, ceased to appear about the middle of the year 1899. 
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In theory at least, and to a limited extent in fact, the outfit of the Insti- 
tute is ideally complete. ‘The entire resources of the place are at the 
disposal of all applicants, in consideration of a lump-sum general subscrip- 
tion, or of a series of partial payments. These resources consist of: 

I. A (so-called) Universal Bibliographical Repertory, composed of a 
classified bibliographical card catalogue. The cards or slips (French, 
fiches) of this branch of the service are distributed in packages by mail to 
subscribers, in France or in foreign countries, at the rate of one cent a 
card, plus the annual subscription of two dollars for France (four dollars 
for other countries), Subscribers wishing to be notified monthly of every- 
thing currently published on a given subject, may be supplied by sub- 
scribing to the regular service. 

II, An Analytical Repertory, consisting of 

(a) slips giving a brief analysis of nate and articles on a given subject ; 
(5) slips giving the bibliographical indication of the analyses of books 
and articles on the subject in question that have appeared in periodicals ; 
and (c) a repertory of clippings from periodicals, 

III, A collection of documents, consisting of photographs and other 
illustrations, lantern slides, plans, maps, translations, copies, etc., which 
may be subscribed for in the same manner as the preceding. 

IV. A general Circulating Library, the volumes of which are delivered 
in foteign countries as well as in France, 

The general subscription to all these departments combined is ten dollars 
a year, plus the tariff charged for the individual loans. 

As a matter of fact, the equipment of the Paris Institute of Bibliography, 
in its present stage of development, is chiefly available to the members of 
the medica] profession, but is by no means restricted to this branch of 
knowledge. On the other hand, the Bibliothéque de bibliographies critiques, 
mentioned above, consists of a series of pamphlets, each devoted to a dis- 
tinct topic in history, literature, sociology, or art, averaging in price about 
one franc each. Of these, some half a dozen numbers have already 
appeared, and seventy-five or eighty are announced as in preparation, at 
the hand of competent specialists. 

Thus it ‘will appear that there are already in operation in Paris two 
extensive bibliographical enterprises, one of them, at least, offering in 
theory to its subscribers almost every conceivable bibliographical facility. 
No one, however, who is at all familiar with the stupendous problem of 
universal bibliography will for a moment imagine that such institutions 
are in a position to cope with the vast contemporary output of scientific 
and literary productiveness, 

It is precisely this tremendous world-problem that is held in view by the 
International Institute of Bibliography (Jnstitut International de Biblio- 
graphic), established with headquarters in Brussels, as the outcome of an 
international conference held in that city in 1895. The ramifications of 
this organization have already become so wide-spread that its Annuaire 
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for 1899, which is scarcely more than a prospectus of the work in progress, 
fills 119 pages, and should be read by anyone wishing to be informed of 
the present status of bibliographical endeavor. It may be had for two 
francs, by addressing the Institut International de Bibliographie, No. 1 
rue du Musée, Brussels, Belgium. Only a few words here as to the 
general working of the institution. In the first place, codperation is 
sought in all parts of the world, on the basis of the Decimal system of 
classification originally devised by Melvil Dewey in America. In a sense 
both the strength and the weakness of the entire scheme may be said to 
centre in this much-controverted system of classification. Suffice it to say 
that the battle is still raging in the bibliographical world. It is interest- 
ing to note that the Paris Institute of Bibliography is organized likewise 
on the basis of the Dewey classification and the uniform standard card of the 
American Library Association, and that, on whichever side the imitation 
lies, as between the Brussels and the Paris Institutes, there is an undoubted 
relation between their modes of procedure. With some difference in 
details, the system of subscription to the two Institutes, it may be added, is 
one and the same. In the list of members of the Brussels Institute I 
have noted between fifteen and twenty names of American librarians or 
institutions, 

Among the important enterprises affiliated with the Brussels Institute, 
in the way of codperation, may be mentioned the Concilium Bibliographicum 
of Ziirich, which publishes Bibliographia Zodlogica (an annual repertory 
printed both on standard cards and in collected volumes) and the similar 
Bibliographica Physiologica, and Bibliographica Anatomica; the American 
Library Association, which publishes Bibliographica Americana, a repertory 
of books published in the United States; the Rome Jnsegnante di Musica, 
which publishes Bibliographica Musicalis Hialica ; and various other societies, 
too numerous to mention. 

Should there be a proposition made to the Modern Language Association 
at its approaching meeting, looking to an appropriation for bibliographical 
purposes, I take it for granted that the movement will assume the form 
of some sort of codperation or affiliation with the work of the Brussels Jnstitut 
International de Bibliographie. Much has already been done in America 
in this general direction, which it might be profitable to review here, if 
there were time, and if I had the necessary meterial at my command, 
Let me mention only one feature—which, because of its private nature, 
may not have become known to all the members of the Modern Language 
Association. I refer to the fact that a few of the leading American Uni- 


_ versity Libraries, by codperation in furnishing copy and by contributing 


to cover the necessary expense, are at present supplied with printed title 
cards to the current contents of a large number of learned (as distinguished 
from popular) periodicals, which they regularly incorporate in their general 
card catalogues, Smaller libraries could easily obtain duplicates of these 
title cards at comparatively moderate expense, and it may be that, recently, 
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more advantage has been taken of this opportunity than I am personally 
aware of, 

In conclusion, I must say that there are of course a great many points 
of interest appropriate to the present theme that I have not even touched 
upon, The unmentioned topic that looms up largest in my mind is the 
series of international conferences that have been held since 1896 (the 
latest of them in June of the present year in London) under the auspices 
of the British Royal Society, in the interest of the publication of an Jn- 
ternational Catalogue of Sciences (mathematical, physical and natural); not 
to speak of the recent Bibliographical Congress held under the auspices of 
the Paris Exposition. 

But I have perhaps said enough to meet the purpose you had in mind 
in requesting me to make the present communication. Personally, 1 have 
already, on other occasions, had so much to say on the importance of biblio- 
graphical facilities to the successful prosecution of higher scholarship, that 
I could scarcely be regarded as offering strictly impartial testimony in a 
case involving such a project as that at present under consideration. 

Very cordially you 
4 H. A. Topp, 
Proresson JAMes W. Bricut, 


Secretary Mod. Lang. Ass'n of America, 


The subject of Codperative Bibliography thus brought to 
the attention of the Association was referred for further con- 
sideration to the following committee : 


H. A. Topp, Chairman, 
JAMES W. Bricut, 
CaLvin THOMAS, 


The reading of papers was then resumed. 


10. “The Book of the Courtyer: A Possible Source of 
Benedick and Beatrice.” By Dr. Mary Augusta Scott, of 
Smith College. [Printed in Publications, xv1, 475 f.] 


11. On the Latin Sources of Thebes and Enéas. By Pro- 
fessor F, M. Warren, of Western Reserve University. 
[Printed in Publications, xv1, 375 f.] 


12. “ Lessing’s Treatment of the Story of the Ring, and 
its Teaching.” By Professor W. H. Carruth, of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. [Printed in Publications, xv1, 107 1.] 
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This paper was discussed by Professor Calvin Thomas. 


13. “The Principles of Hermeneutics.” By Professor 
Julius Goebel, of the Leland Stanford University. 

The author of the paper not being present, the paper was 
read by Professor H. Schmidt-Wartenberg, Secretary of the 
Central Division of the Association. 

This paper was discussed by Professors James T. Hatfield, 
A. R. Hohlfeld, F. N. Scott, and J. W. Bright. 


The President of the Association called to the chair Pro- 
fessor Charles Bundy Wilson, President of the Central Division 
of the Association, who presided over the remaining portion 
of the Session. 


14. “The Semasiology of Color-Words and their Con- 
geners.” By Professor Francis A. Wood, of Cornell 


College. 
This paper also was read for the absent author by Professor 
H. Schmidt-Wartenberg. 


15. “Johann Christian Kriiger’s Lustspiele [1722-1750].” 
By Dr. Albert Haas, of Bryn Mawr College. 


Kriiger, a writer of comedies before Lessing’s time, tried to enlarge the 
scope of German comedy beyond the limits accorded to it by Gottsched’s 
theories. He succeeded in doing 80, first, by reintroducing the Arlequin 
and the less refined forms of humor, thus following Holberg’s example 
who also influenced him in minor details ; and, secondly, by using the form 
of the traditional French comedy for social satires. These social satires are 
directed against the clergy and the nobility and their tone is clearly the 
same as that of the writers of the French Revolution. 

One of Kriiger’s comedies shows close resemblance to Beaumarchais’ 
Mariage de Figaro, although the author was in no way directly influenced 
by him. In other respects, his comedies contain simply the stock-figures 
* and stock-motives of the French comedy and the comédie larmoyante. 

Kriiger attains the high literary standard of his French models only in 
his first two comedies: Die Geistlichen auf dem Lande and Die Candidaten. 
Owing to his financial difficulties, his later comedies and farces were, in the 
main, the products of necessity. 


This paper was discussed by Professor C. C. Ferrell. 
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16. “The English Chronicle Play.” By Professor Felix 
E. Schelling, of the University of Pennsylvania. [Read by 
title.] 


17. “The Sources of Titus Andronicus.” By Dr. Harold 
De W. Fuller, of Harvard University. [Read by title.] 
{Printed in Publications, xv1, 1 f.] 


18. “The Trobador Bertran d’Alamanon.” By Professor 
Hugo A. Rennert, of the University of Pennsylvania. [Read 
by title.] 


THIRD SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 28. 


The third session was called to order by the President, 
Professor Thomas R. Price, at 2.30 p. m., Friday, Decem- 
ber 28. 


Professor O. F. Emerson offered the proposition that here- 
after the American Dialect Society be allowed to contribute 
one paper to the programme of the annual meeting of the 
Association. This proposition was accepted-by a unanimous 
vote of the Association. 


The Auditing Committee reported that the Treasurer’s 
accounts were found to be correct. 


In. accordance with the report of the Committee appointed 
to nominate officers, the following officers were elected for the 
year 1901: 


President: Edward 8. Sheldon, Harvard University. 
Secretary : James W. Bright, Johns Hopkins University. 
Treasurer: Herbert E. Greene, Johns Hopkins University. 


Executive Council. — 
Adolphe Cohn, Columbia University. 


Francis B, Gummere, Haverford College. 
George T. Files, Bowdoin College. 
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Charles W. Kent, University of Virginia, 

A. R, Hohlfeld, Vanderbilt University. 

C. C. Ferrell, University of Mississippi. 

W. H. Carruth, University of Kansas, 

Charles Bundy Wilson, State University of Towa. 
E. A. Eggers, State University of Ohio. 


Phonetic Section, 
President: A. Melville Belle, Washington, D, C, 
Secretary : George Hempl, University of Michigan, 
Pedagogical Section, 
President: F. N, Scott, University of Michigan. 
Secretary: W. E. Mead, Wesleyan University. 
Editorial Committee, 


©. H. Grandgent, Harvard University. 
H. Schmidt-Wartenberg, University of Chicago, 


For the Central Division of the Association the following 
officers were elected for the year 1901 : 


President; James T, Hatfield, Northwestern University, 


Secretary : Raymond Weeks, University of Missouri. 
First Vice-President; C, W. Pearson, Beloit College. 


Second Vice-President; E, P. Morton, University of 


Indiana. 
Third Vice-President: B, L. Bowen, Ohio State University. 


Council, 
F, A. Blackburn, University of Chicago. 
Eugénie Galloo, University of Kansas, 


D. K. Dodge, University of Illinois. 
C. C. Ferrell, University of Mississippi. 
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The committee appoiated to select the place for the next 
meeting of the Central Division of the Association named the 
University of Illinois, at Champaign, Ill, By vote of the 
Association this selection was confirmed. 


19. “The Legends of Cain and his Descendants in Old 
and Middle English Literature.” By Professor O, F, Emer- 
son, of the Western Reserve University. 


Starting with the passages in Beowulf referring to Cain (11,107,1261), 
which have been somewhat variously explained, the paper presented an 
extended study of the legends associated with the first murderer and bis 
descendants. For this purpose, the first part of the paper was devoted to 
Hebrew traditions which modify and extend the biblical history before the 
flood, Special attention was called to traditions relating to Cain’s birth, 
the quarrel with Abel, the curse and the sign set on Cain, the death of 
Cain, and various classes of his descendants. 

A second part of the study contained numerous quotations from early 
Christian writers, showing that these Hebrew traditions were early adopted 
and utilized by medieval writers, in both explanation and extension of the 
brief account in the Bible. 

By far the larger part of the paper was taken up with the numerous 
allusions to Cain and his descendants in medieval writers, mainly those of 
Old and Middle English times, though with some examples from Old 
Saxon, Old High German, and Old French writings. The allusions in 
English are especially numerous and often need special elucidation, owing 
to their fragmentary character or other obscurity in detail, Especially 
interesting in all periods are the references to the descendents of the first 
murderer, and the writer showed that some previous interpretations were 
to be considerably modified, 


In the discussion of this paper Professor W. E. Mead sug- 
gested a possible connection between the Cain-legend and the 
Devil Parliament in the Romance of Merlin. Professor, W. 
T. Hewitt referred to the ‘ Bad Boy ’.in Hans Sachs and else- 
where, The expression ‘raising Cain’ was a confirmation, 
Professor Emerson thought, of Professor Hewitt’s suggestion, 


The Secretary of the Pedagogical Section of the Association, 
Professor W. E. Mead, of Wesleyan University, presented 
the following report : 
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Tue Grapvate Stupy or Rueroric. 


About two months ago the Pedagogical Section of the Modern Language 
Association suddenly developed a very unusual, if not alarming energy, the 
credit for which belongs entirely to Professor Scott, the President of the 
Section. Asa result of this new activity, somewhat more than a hundred 
circulars containing the following questions were sent to teachers of Eng- 
lish and to others who might presumably have an opinion on the topic 
under investigation : 

1, Is Rhetoric, in your opinion, a proper subject for graduate work ? 

2. If so, what is the proper aim, what is the scope, and what are the 
leading problems of Rhetoric as a graduate study? 

8. If Rhetoric, in your opinion, should not be admitted to the list of 
graduate studies, what do you regard as the strongest reasons for exclud- 
ing it? 

Of the sixty-three reports that were returned, all but seven attempted 
answers more or less detailed to the questions, Most of the colleges and 
universities represented in the reports are northern institutions, but they are 
situated in nearly all of the principal states from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 

The most striking fact that I have noted in reading the reports is that 
men of apparently equal ability and equal interest in the subject take 
diametrically opposite views of the fitness of Rhetoric as a graduate study, 
This may be due in part to the lack of agreement in the definition of the 
term Rhetoric, which was purposely left without interpretation or limita- 
tion in the questions, with a view to drawing out from various sources a 
statement as to the proper scope and aims of tne subject, One thing, how- 
ever, the investigation may fairly lay claim to have settled, and that is that 
the term Rhetoric should either be abandoned for one less equivocal, or 
that it should be more strictly defined. Owing to the prevalent vagueness 
of conception as to what Rhetoric really is and should cover, the various 
reporis read a little like debates on a question in which the meaning of 
leading terms has not been agreed upon. Yet in this very fact there are 
some compensations; for there have beer called out a variety of sugges- 
tions as to the possible extension of the field of Rhetoric, and the introduc- 
tion into our graduate courses of an organized group of related subjects 
that have not hitherto been systematically combined. 

With these few words of preface, I now turn to the actual reports. You 
would be interested, I am sure, to have a considerable number of the argu- 


* ments on both sides of the main question, but the time allowed for this 


matter is so brief that I can do little more than outline the positions that 


1 About one hundred and fifty circulars have also been sent to representa- 
tive European scholars and writers, but reports from them have not yet 
arrived in sufficient numbers to be included in this survey of opinion. 
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have been taken, and read a few of the more detailed reports. 
as might be expected, more or less repetition. 


A decided majority of the writers hold that the subject, as they define it, 
has a iegitimate place as a graduate study. To clear the ground, I there- 
fore present the negative view first. It is only fair to say, however, that 
possibly some of those who most object to the inclusion of Rhetoric asa 
graduate study would heartily favor as graduate studies some of the subjects 
suggested below, only they might prefer not to regard them as branches of 
Rhetoric, The narrowness of meaning given to the term in some of the 
reports is as remarkable as the vast extension of its meaning in others. 

The principal objection urged against Rhetoric, considered as a graduate 
study, is that it is primarily an art rather than a science; that mere knowl- 
edge of what has been the practice of great writers, what has been the his- 
tory of the development of the theory, in short, mere knowledge of the sub- 
ject as at present taught, or as it has been taught in the past, is a matter of 
comparatively small practical importance, The main thing is practical 
assimilation of a few fundamental principles. But all th's and more is 
brought out in the reports, and I therefore present these without further 
delay, and let the advocates of either side speak for themselves * ;— 

(a) “I cannot conceive any form of rhetorical science or rhetorical art 
as having sufficient body; as having any interesting field for exploration 
and discovery ; as having adequate interior organization; as being under 
the government of general laws; as being free from the tyranny of dogma 
and authority; I say I cannot imagine any single rhetorical entity which 
is not a mass or an assemblage of dicta in no way interdependent, and 
which may not at a thousand points be discussed as a matter of opinion, but 
never decided by any energy of investigation.” 

(6) “I think that Rhetoric is only useful in so far as it is practically 
helpful to the student in enabling him to write better; and further, it may, 
in some small measure, be useful in helping him to appreciate good literature. 

“ Unless the eye is kept fixed on these two aims, Rhetoric, it seems to 
me, may easily grow into a large scheme of divisions and definitions, which 
may give an impression that something is really being accomplished, but 
which is about as desirable for the student as a revival of the metaphysics 
and logic of the school men.” 


1It has been thought desirable on various grounds to publish no names 
in connection with the reports, but the aim has been to make the presen- 
tation of opinion practically complete on both sides of the main question. 
Many excellent reports have been crowded out owing to lack of space, 
though the trend of the arguments has been carefully followed in the 
general statement. 

? For the sake of brevity I dispense with connective words, and arrange 
the individual reports under the letters (a), (5), (¢), etc. 
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(ce) “If by Rhetoric as graduate study we mean ‘criticism,’ ‘ philosophy,’ 
‘logic,’ or ‘aesthetics’ my answer is that we already recognize it under 
these severa! titles, and that the return to an antiquated use of a word will 
gain nothing. If by ‘Rhetoric’ we are to mean, as popularly, composition, 
I think that the place of that study is in the college, not in the university. 
I see no sphere for ‘ Rhetoric’ as a graduate study except in a trespass upon 
literature, aesthetics, logic, or pedagogy—if it attempt the art of teach- 
ing how to teach composition.” 

(d) “The chief reason (for excluding Rhetoric) would be that Rhetoric, 
as a compendium of general principles, can be easily expounded in a single 
volume. If the study involves diction and style, it is usually included in 
' the department of Literature.” 
ft (e) “My experience has tended to show that the personal element plays 
. | too large a part in rhetorical study for anything like accurate or scientific 
: results to be obtained.” 

3 (f) “The object of teaching Rhetoric is, in my judgment, not theoretical 

3 but practical, as propaedeutic to composition and literature, and the under- 

| graduate course should suffice for this. The graduate course should be 


ane literature itself, which has no limit.’’ 

A : i. (g) “Iam sure that I do not believe in making Rhetoric a subject for 
graduate study, but I find some ('fficulty in expressing my reason. The 
practical part of Rhetoric ought surely to be studied before graduation ; 
and what I may call the learned part of Rhetoric has always seemed to me 
to be a peculiarly unprofitable study with which I should not be inclined 

to do much, either after graduation, or before it.” 

tf (A), “Rhetoric seems to me wholly unprofitable, and therefore an im- 

proper subject for graduate investigation. On the other hand, a course in 

‘ English compositiqn, as training in thought and expression, may often be 

i; 3 profitable to a graduate student ; and such a course may be of much assist- 

ance to the study of English literature.” 

(i) ‘ Rhetoric, as distinguished from criticism, is merely the formulation 
of certain principles of good writing. Since writing which produces litera- 
ture is one of the fine arts these principles are of necessity few and very 
general. As soon as these principles are reduced to a rigid and scientific 
system they become misleading and mischievous, for the essence of every 
fine art is individuality of conception and of execution. Tabulation of 
facts and generalisation in such matters very rarely produce anything 
except results which were already obvious, or rules whose very rigidity 
condemns them.” 

“ Regarding Rhetoric as the art of speaking and writing correctly, I am 
of the opinion that it is an unsuitable subject for graduate study. When 
a man has obtained his A. B. degree he ought to be able to write his 
language with sufficient correctness to be responsible in the future for his 
own style. If he has not thus learned to write reasonably well he probably © 
never will learn. 
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“ Regarding Rhetoric as a science, that is, an enquiry into the why and 
wherefore of the effect of words and the like, etc., or as a subject for 
historical treatment, I should think the material rather slight for 
graduate work, except as some individual might care to take it up. The 
materal furnished by the X YZ school, for example, which has gone as far 
as any into the science of the thing and is excellent in its way, if not very 
suggestive or exact, would furnish an intelligent student with material for 
only a fortnight of study, and is wholly worthless as a practical aid to an 
advanced and capable writer. From this so-called scientific point of view, 
Rhetoric ought to be regarded as a mere detail of psychology or linguistics 
and be treated as such. Historically, Rhetoric affords small material, and 
that of the most academic and arid kind; what has heretofore been said 
about the subject from Aristotle to Whately, should not occupy a serious 
man a great while. He would have to study it for his own curiosity rather 
than as an addition to his teaching equipment.” 

(j) “Though I should hesitate to say that any subject is not suitable for 
this purpose, Rhetoric strikes me as anything but particularly adapted to 
it. I should regard it as a better subject of study for a person interested in 
philosophy than for one interested in English. For such a one I should 
even consider it dangerous, one in which he was likely to become mazed— 
to the great disadvantage of the luckless freshmen he will later, probably, 
have to teach. Of men who fling Aristotle every few minutes at beardless 
youths, of men so infested with the aesthetic bee in their bonnets that 
they try to make dull undergraduates theorize instead of teaching them to 
write, I have seen enough to warrant this statement. For the teaching of 
English composition, I consider the advanced study of Rhetoric almost 
if not quite useless; I should regard it as suitable for study in the same 
spirit as Logic.” 

(&) “In my opinion, Rhetoric, in so far as it concerns itself with princi- 
ples deduced from the practice of good writers and speakers and applied to 
a student’s own composition,—useful though it is to everyone who would 
perfect himself in the art of expression,—is not a proper subject for 
graduate work leading to a degree. 

“ A graduate student should, of course, be able to present in appropriate 
literary form the results of labor in his chosen field; but he should have 
done preparatory work to that end before he became a graduate. If he 
has not mastered the general principles of Rhetoric and learned how to 
apply them to his own writing before he enters a graduate school, he 
should supply his deficiency as soon as he can,—should supply it as he 
would supply a deficiency in arithmetic or in any other subject that belongs 
in the school or the college curriculum; he should make Rhetoric a sup- 
plementary study. It is hardly necessary to add that a graduate student 
should use his knowledge of Rhetoric as an aid in all his written work. 
From Rhetoric thus used he will get far more advantage than could be 
obtained in any other way; for it will be to him not an end in itself but a 
means toa higher end, not a matter of knowledge but a source of power 
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in the use of knowledge. He will thus avoid the danger which besets 
those who study Rhetoric by itself or who write essays on subjects in which 
they take a languid interest,—the danger of valuing style for style’s sake, 
of setting form above substance, of treating good English as something 
apart from the daily work of life. 

“Tn so far as Rhetoric may be regarded as a science, it does not seem to 
me of sufficient importance to be entitled to a place among studies leading 
to a graduate degree. Under this head, a possible subject is The History 
of Rhetoric, Ancient and Modern; but a graduate student would not be 
likely to discover anything new in a field which has been so thoroughly 
explored, nor would he probably put the old facts into better shape. The 
study of purely theoretical Rhetoric would, I fear, in the hands of a 
graduate student lead either to vague generalities or to pedantry in one 
form or another,—such as technical terms, confusing diagrams, statistics of 
words in sentences or of sentences in paragraphs. Between metaphysical 
subtleties on the one hand, und mechanical devices on the other, he would 
lose sight of those living and life-giving qualities in a great writer which 
make him great. 

“Tf, however, Rhetoric be held to include the study of a great author or 
group of authors, with special reference to style as affected by subject 
matter, individuality, and contemporaneous influences, it may, under 
favorable conditions, be a subject leading to a graduate degree. Those con- 
ditions imply a student of exceptional literary taste and talent, a professor 
willing and competent to oversee and direct work of a very high grade, 
and a committee willing and competent to pass judgment on a thesis which 
embodies the results of such work. 

“My conclusions are confirmed by the testimony of the members of a 
small class in English Composition, to whom I read without comment the 
questions under consideration, and who answered them in writing. Of the 
sixteen men who wrote, eleven are graduates, and several of them have 
taught English in secondary schools. The eleven graduates, taken 
together, hold diplomas from fourteen or fifteen colleges, three or four 
having received them from two or more institutions. Of the under- 
graduates, one was prepared for college at an English public school. All, 
undergraduates and graduates, are students well on in life and mature in 
mind. Asa whole, the class may be fairly regarded as representing—to 
the extent that such a small class can represent—the opinions of advanced 
students in English on the questions in hand. 

“Of these writers every one discussed the main question as if Rhetoric 


. were to be understood to mean English Composition as a whole or in part. 


Not one seriously considered the possibility of making Rhetoric a study by 
itself. Those whe answered the first question in the affirmative contended 
that a graduate who had had no instruction, or next to none, while in college, 
or who had failed to profit by the instruction provided, should be allowed 
to use a part of his work leading to a graduate degree as a means of making 
up for lost time. Some of these writers seemed to think that a graduate 
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school might be made to serve as a school for critical or creative genius ; 
but their plans for the conduct of such a school were not very definite. 
Those who answered the first question in the negative maintained that 
there is no more reason for putting Rhetoric among the studies leading to 
a graduate degree than for putting arithmetic, political geography, or 
table etiquette there ; that Rhetoric, as even undergraduates discover early 
in the college course, ought to be studied not for itself primarily, but for 
its value to the student in all his other work in English, and that to give 
it ‘the false dignity of isolation’ would be to diminish rather than to 
increase its importance.” 

II. 


In reply to all this the advocates of the subject maintain that there are 
many legitimate topics for graduate study within the field of Rhetoric, 
In general, they propose three or four main lines of inquiry—historical, 
psychological, or philosophical, and pedagogical. 

On the historical side they suggest (1) the history of Rhetoric and the 
development of rhetorical theory, particularly in the writings of the great 
masters from Aristotle down to the present; (2) the historical study of 
English Syntax; (3) the history of usages and the study of the 
usage of given authors; (4) comparative historical study of forms of 
expression in kindred languages and exhaustive classification of the 
existing material ; (5) the history of English literary criticism. 

Philosophical or psychological study of the subject would involve an 
investigation of the problems of literary art, of the principles underlying 
expression, of the relation of logic to Rhetoric; a study of the theory of 
literary criticism, of aesthetics, of the basis for niceties of style; and, in 
general, what may be included under the term philosophy of style. 

On the pedagogical side some hold that the future instructor in Rhetoric 
should be trained in methods of teaching the subject. Some urge, too, 
that practical exercise in composition should be included in the graduate 
work, through several were careful to exclude that as counting for a degree. 

I now take up as before the actual reports and will read as many as time 
permits : — 

(a) “The only reason I can see for excluding Rhetoric is that it is not an 
individual subject, but a composite of parts of grammar, psychology, logic, 
literary criticism, and perhaps other studies. But though Khetoric bor- 
rows its fundamentals, it applies them in a way that is its own. This fact, 
it seems to me, justifies its existence as a subject of higher study. I recall a 
thesis for the degree of Ph. D. on the development, philosophy, and use of 
the English paragraph. Every one will no doubt agree that this subject 
is well worthy of research, yet I doubt if any department of psychology 
or of English literature would encourage its students to choose it for a 
doctor’s thesis. There are many similar subjects which will not receive the 
scholarly attention they deserve if Rhetoric is not recognized as a graduate 
study. 
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“ Rhetoric is not, however, equal in importance to those subjects that 
have an independent existence, and if it is to be pursued as a graduate 
study its relation to other branches of knowledge must be fully realized. 
It would be nonsense to plan graduate work in Rhetoric which should 
simply continue the mixed lessons given under that name in elementary 
text-books.” 

(6) “TI believe Rhetoric to be a proper subject for graduate work leading 
to a degree, if logic and literature and psychology are. 

“I regard Rhetoric as essentially a branch of psychology; it is the 
psychology of the creative activity applied to the processes and problems 
of literature. Its practical utility as a graduate study arises from the fact 
that it deals with the form of mental activity with which men have most 
to do in life, either as production or as appreciation ; it introduces men to 
the true inwardness of literature with which, as matter of refining culture, 
they are to be conversant all their lives. As to scope, it covers all the field 
of literature in the making; and its problems are analogous to the problems 
that arise in learning the technique of any art. 

“ With this view of Rhetoric, I am inclined to put it later in the college 
course than is sometimes done; for fair appreciation of its significance I 
think we must go as late, at least, as Junior year. 

“T give no reason for excluding it; but I think I know, in part, why the 
question of retaining it was raised at all. Rhetoric has been pursued 
merely as composition, that is, with the object of making writers; and 
now it is discovered that writers are not made either by going through 
certain paces in a strait-jacket of refined grammar, or by jotting down 
daily what the student saw on his walk to the post-office,—in fact it is 
beginning to be suspected that writers are not made at all. But in view 
of this discovery I should not advocate throwing the whole study over- 
board. I should interrogate the study more closely to see what it contains 
worth keeping, and revise my methods to correspond. For myself—after 
considerable study of Rhetoric, and experience in teaching it to under- 
graduates—I have much faith in the study and its capabilities, though 
these are not so exclusively utilitarian as they have been regarded; I 
believe it may be just as practical, just as interesting, just as profitable, 
just as liberally educative, to study literature constructively (in other 
words, rhetoric), as to study it historically.” 
~ (e) “ Most certainly Rhetoric is a proper subject for graduate work lead- 
ing to a degree. 

“(1) Aim: investigation into the nature and functions of discourse, its 
proper conditions and results, definition of the various kinds of discourse in 

psychologic terms, determination of the aesthetic basis for certain rhetorical 
effects, etc. The historic development of rhetorical theory should also be 
traced. 

(2) The scope of graduate work in Rhetoric is beunded neither by 
present rhetorical dogma nor even by the «/>veloring hist-ry of rhe‘orical 
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theory from the Sophists and Plato down. It touches for subject-matter 
both literature and linguistics; for method psychology, aesthetics, and 
sociology. 

“(3) Problems: some suggested under (1), The nature and function of 
figures of speech in general, of specific figures. Prose rhythms. The rela- 
tions of argument to formal «nd real logic. The psychologic basis for 
descriptive writing, narrative .trncture in its aesthetic bearings, etc. 

“Tgnorance on the part of its opponents, as to the real nature of the sub- 
ject of Rhetoric and the meaning of its study, is the only reason for exclud- 
ing it which can be offered. 

“Note: My own experience as graduate student and as director of 
graduate courses has convinced me that the field of rhetorical investigation 
is rich in opportunity for original, thorough, philosophic work. Without 
a fairly complete training, however, in modern psychology and aesthetics, 
as well as in literature and language, only dilettante work is possible, and 
that has long discredited the name Rhetoric in our colleges and universi- 
ties,” 

(d) “ Admitting that our current terms ‘literature’ and ‘ Rhetoric’ over- 
lap even to the extent of some confusion, I think that courses such as the 
following are both properly graduate and properly Rhetoric : 

(1) Courses in the theory of criticism. 

“(2) Courses in poetics (though for practical reasons Rhetoric may well 
be confined to prose). 

“(3) Courses in a particular prose form (e. g., the novel), where the aim 
is not so much to show the historical development as to expose the scope of 
the form and appreciate various treatments of it. The fundamental theory 
of narration, the fundamental classification by epic (or realistic) and 
romantic, the exploration of a distinct and widespread form such as the 
short story, and finally, the analysis of a particular method such as George 
Meredith’s, seem theoretically to be matters of Rhetoric and practically 
not to be otherwise provided. 

“*(4) Courses in verse-forms. These are purely rhetorical, beginning and 
ending in form as such. (But cf. note on (2).) 

(5) Courses to train teachers in the presentation of theory, and especially 
in handling essays. 

(6) Courses in research, ‘methodology.’ 

“So far for theory. In practice a given department is not to be divided 
a priori, with certain men strictly for ‘literature’ on one side of an 
imaginary line, and certain men for ‘ Rhetoric’ on the other. This, being 
entirely a matter of organization, seems not to affect your question. 
Again, it is often unwise for a student that has pursued several under- 
grvduate courses in writing to go on after graduation with further courses 
in writing. On the other hand, since every graduate school has students 
evidently in need of further praciice, either special courses in writing 
should be provided for graduates alone, or undergraduate courses should be 
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open to graduates. The latter being usually the more economical solution, 
I am doubtful whether there should be, at least in universities whose 
undergraduate courses in the practice of composition cover four years, 
strictly graduate courses to the same end, I am regularly called on for 
help in the ordering of doctoral dissertations; but that is usually because 
the candidates have had no adequate undergraduate instruction, and the 
difficulty would hardly be met by a separate course. 

“In sum, then, I think the theory of Rhetoric is distinctly a subject 
proper for graduate work leading to a degree; the practice of composition 
not so distinctly, if at all. I should say not at all, if I did not bethink me 
of a year’s work with a playwright, a year of hard practice, very profitable 
to me and, I venture to think, to him. Certainly, in spite of exceptions 
easily made, the proper field for the particular education that comes 
through systematic practice under systematic criticism is undergraduate. 

“ Note.—I have made no reference to aesthetics; for in practice that 
seems more naturally to belong to the psychology-philosophy group. On 
the other hand, in certain universities, as Princeton and Michigan, I sup- 
pose Rhetoric has its foot firmly planted there. As to the correct theoreti- 
cal division I am quite incapable of pronouncing judgment.” 

(e) “ Rhetoric, in my opinion, isa proper subject for graduate work lead- 
ing to a degree, but not in so far as it is composition, which should be an 
undergraduate study, or, if graduate, should not count toward a degree. 

“In so far as it is theory, Rhetoric is as proper a study for graduate work, 
in my opinion, as any other art of the linguistic field. Not of course the 
elementary side of the theory, which is for undergraduates alone, but the 
history of Rhetoric, the fundamental principles, if there are any, tested by 
psychology, philosopliy, etc. Now that our students and professors of 
Rhetoric are beginning to have a good philological training, I hope to see 
the form-side of English prose covered as well as the form-side of English 
poetry is being covered. But Rhetoric is a horrid name for the theory of 
word-usage and style, and I wish we could drop it, including the whole 
higher field under some such general term as linguistics or philology. I 
am giving, myself, a graduate course in the history of theories regarding 
word-usage. Students seem to like it, and it has at least the effect of giv- 
ing them a new conception of the scholar’s and the good citizen’s attitude 


_ towards words and of knocking out of their heads the foolish dicta of the 


popular text-books on Rhetoric.” 

(f) “I believe that the strict aims of Rhetoric as a graduate study 
should be pedagogical in their nature. Paidology, the aesthetics of prose, 
the history of language, and the history of Rhetoric, are proper fields of 
that research which shall discover a scientific basis for teaching an efficient 
use of the mother tongue. The psychology of childhood and youth as 
related to problems of language-teaching, and the history of language as 
throwing light upon those problems, are matters very imperfectly under- 
stood as yet. Even the dry history of Rhetoric, a subject closed to students 
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who have small Latin and Greek, is profitable unto humility. It at least 
saves the student from some of the crude dogmatism of them who in eich 
generation reinvent theories tried by Corax and Tisias, and by them found 
wanting.” 

(g) “ If regarded as a science it would be conducted on the same lines as 
Grammar or Language. The History of Rhetoric—the History of Khe- 
torical Treatises—Comparative Rhetoric, etc., would be proper objects of 
research. 

“Tf regarded as an art there would need to be a change in the interpre- 
tation of the advanced degrees. For the Oxford doctorate in music the 
candidate must present a musical composition as part evidence of profi- 
ciency. I do not see why a rhetorical composition, an essay, a novel, a 
poem, or other literary kind, should not count toward a degree in litera- 
ture. In that case graduate Rhetoric would be simply an extension of the 
theme system now used with undergraduates.” 

(A) “I find there is as much ground for investigation in ‘ Rhetoric’ as in 
any other branch of Fnglish work, and as, I believe, in any other subject 
pursued in universities, We have here considerable classes working upon 
problems connected with the evolution of present prose modes and styles, 
and also investigating experimentally into what may be done in characteri- 
zation, nature-work, etc. I confess I do not see why a degree may not be 
earned by achieving knowledge of how present literary form has been 
evolved, or by acquiring the power to use the modes of the masters 
consciously and confidently and with scientific selection.” 

(i) “It seems to me the value of Rhetoric as a subject for graduate work 
depends upon whether it be regarded as an art or asa science, if these 
distinctions will be allowed. Rhetoric should be mastered in its practical 
aspects before the student completes his undergraduate study; but as a 
science I believe it is eminently suited for graduate work. It should be 
regarded in this latter sense as a phase of psychology; and its problems 
should be looked upon as psychological at bottom. In general the study 
should relate to the outcome of various modes of language-expression 
upon the behavior of men; the minor questions falling under this general 
problem would relate to the effects of particular qualities or characteristics 
of expression. I think the study should be on one side historical, aiming 
to discover what manner of discourse men have employed in the past to 
influence their hearers and readers, and if possible to trace the outcome ; 
as a phase of the historical study, perhaps, students should analyze the 
the qualities of expression of great works which have endured for a long 
time and have exerted a marked influence on human conduct, as well on 
account of their style as of their content. I think there is a place too for 
the experimental study of rhetoric, the aim of which should be to determine 
by test the influence upon people of different modes of expression of the 
same idea, If we could get anything like an accurate account of the effect 
which various modes have upon men as they are subjected to them in their 
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practical lives there would not be such need for accurate experiment, but 
thus far we have been unable to do this, 

**T am convinced that not enough attention has been paid to the psycho- 
logical aspects of rhetoric; the attention has been devoted too largely to 
treating the subject from the standpoint and according to the method of 
linguistics, which is all right as far as it goes, but it seems to me that finally 
all the principles of rhetoric rest upon principles of psychology of the 
individual and of the social mind. A graduate student ought to be led up 
to a way of looking at rhetoric from the psychological point of view, and 
subjecting all rhetorical principles to the psychological test. I think 
grammar can be treated by the linguistic method much more effectively 
than can rhetoric; the former is more or less arbitrary in respect of psycho- 
logical law, while the latter is at every point vital and dependent upon 
psychological law. I should say that the undergraduate should be made 
familiar with rhetoric mainly on its art side, while the graduate should 
master it on its psychological and philosophical sides.” 

(j) “Mere Rhetoric, understood as the teachings of technical treatises 
called Rhetorics, is hardly in itself a subject for graduate study. The 
history of rhetorical theory; as a branch of the history of criticism, is a 
proper subject. Investigations into the psychology of rhetoric and style 
(e. g. Herbert Spencer's ‘economy of attention’ ) or scientific study of the 
history of style (whether as the rhetoric of prcvse or the rhetoric of poetry) 
are proper subjects. Rhetoric in this sense isa part of the study of the 
history of literary form. It should not be admitted, however, except in 
close and constant connection with the copious and extensive study and 
reading of the body of literature itself and with, the study of literary 
history. There should be no separate curriculum of graduate study in 
Rhetoric. 

“Mere theme-writing, however sublimated or raised even to the nth 
power, ought never to be a part of the credits for a higher degree. If this 
is understood to be a part of Rhetoric then Rhetoric, so far, should be 
excluded.” 

(&) “I know no field so unexplored and so profitable for graduate work as 
Rhetoric. The relation of Rhetoric to Psychology deserves exhaustive 
investigation; is full of problems of interest and practical significance. 
The relation of Rhetoric to Logic, the history of Logic and Rhetoric, the 
philosophical implications of Rhetoric, are all crying for treatment and 
discussion. A comparison of the methods of the new logic and rhetoric 
would be a most valuable study. I believe in formal Rhetoric per se there 
is a most spacious field for work. Our text-books have been confined to 
too practical ends and have obscured the larger issues involved in rhetoric 
as an art as well as a science. 

“A study of Rhetoric on liberal lines I believe may have the highest 
disciplinary value for graduate learning and does offer problems of profound 
interest for research.” 
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(l) “In the highest conception of the study Rhetoric is, in my opinion, 
a proper subject for graduate work leading to a degree. 

“The proper aim, the scope, and the leading problems of Rhetoric as a 
graduate study are : — 

“Ist. The study of the historical grammar of the English language, so 
as to reveal to advanced students, especially from the literary side, the 
meaning and association of words and construction and elements of style. 

“2d. The study of logic, both deductive and inductive, so as to reach 
the principles of composition; the methods of proof and the arrangement 
of topics and arguments. 

“These are the two chief aims to be kept in mind in the intellectual 
training of the advanced students. Their thesis-work shows only too 
clearly how much they stand in need of these two special discipiines.” 

(m) “Rhetoric is or is not a proper subject (I should prefer the term 
‘ field’) for graduate study, according to the side approached. If Rhetoric 
be approached as a theory, a discussion of what ought to be a compar- 
ing of methods, an appreciation of forms, then it is, in my judgment, 
useless for graduate study. Perhaps even worse than useless. J doubt 
the value of rhetorical study even for undergraduates, beyond a certain 
point. What the young need is practice in actual composition, with a 
minimum of theory and a maximum of correction. 

“ What the graduate is going to do with the debatable questions of ati, 
the so-called analytics of style, is to me a mystery. 

“On the other hand I am always glad to see any one investigate the 
actual historical growth of forms. I have in mind such work as Lewis’s 
Growth of the English Paragraph, an udmirable bit of scholarship, and 
no less practical. I hope that we may live to see similar attempts at eluci- 
dating the use of the relative pronouns (who, which, vs. that), the shall—will 
business thoroughly sifted, the growth of dialogue in prose story-telling, the 
vicissitudes of the short story. In truth, there are dozens of questions upon 
which we need the enlightenment of history. Why then waste time and 
brains in thrashing over again something which is after all only subjective 
opinion? Mere aesthetic theorizing should be left to the magazine writer 
or to the really gifted critic who feels himself competent to tread in the 
footsteps of Lessing. 

“My view has always been that the college (university) is a place for 
research, for scholarship, for finding out something hitherto unsuspected, 
Such is the object of our libraries and our seminary methods. The outside 
world hasn’t the time to investigate; we must do the investigating. For 
instance, is any one prepared off-hand to state accurately the growth of the 
ceremonial terms of address: Your Majesty, Your Grace, Your Holiness, 
etc.? The procedure is old; there are abundant traces of it in Bede. But 
where did it begin? With the Greeks? Or with the Romans! What are 
the steps in the fashion? Through what forms has it passed in English ? 
Now that is what I should call rhetorical study fit for the ablest graduate. 
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But for one may I be spared all doctrinal disquisitions upon style! I have 
had only one here, in ten years, and that one satisfied me of the uselessness 


of such work. Henceforth, I accept only research.” 


To the foregoing expressions of opinion there is little that I need add. 
A dogmatic decision by this Committee as to the merits of the main ques- 
tion would be unlikely to further any of the interests involved; and the 
divergence of opinion as to the proper field of Rhetoric is too wide to per- 
mit more than an impartial presentation of the arguments on either side. 
As a matter of personal opinion, however, the Committee may venture to 
suggest that the term Rhetoric as heretofore generally employed, may well 
be enlarged in meaning so as to include much more than practical composi- 
tion and that the field thus opened will afford abundant opportunity for 
investigation by the serious student. 


This report was discussed by Professors F. N. Scott, James 
W. Bright, Herbert E. Greene, E. H. Magill, and Calvin 
Thomas. 


20. “The Primitive Prise d’Orange.” By Professor Ray- 


‘mond Weeks, of the University of Missouri. [Printed in 


Publications, xv1, 361 f.] 


21. “A Note on the Prison-Scene in Goethe’s Faust.” By 
Professor James T, Hatfield, of the Northwestern University. 
[Printed in Publications, xv1, 117 f.] 


22. “On the Middle English Religious Lyric.” By Dr. 
J. Vincent Crowne, of the University of Pennsylvania. 


The paper discussed two groups of poems on associated themes of frequent 
occurrence: the Joys, and the Complaint, of Mary. The first group is 
larger than is commonly stated, there being at least ten, perhaps eleven, 
lyrics on the subject of the Five Joys, besides those that celebrate a differ- 
ent number. The usual series of Joys is: Annunciation of Gabriel, Birth 
of Christ, Resurrection, Ascension, Assumption of Mary. In two instances 
the Epiphany is substituted for the Ascension. The number Seven is 
sometimes made up by adding the Visit to Elizabeth, and the Finding of 
Christ in the Temple. The content, structure, language, and metre of the 
individual poems were discussed, and it was seen that there is no evidence 
of literary contact between them. With the exception of a courtly and 
erotic pastourelle, the tendency is to the simple form and unadorned diction 
of the Latin models. Brandl’s statement about this series, “ Gaudia—in 
England sind es regelmiissig fiinf, auf dem continent sieben,” is inaccurate 
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in both particulars, though near the truth in the former. Though numer- 
ous variations from the number five in England are cited, the fact remains 
not only that the general subject of the Joys was more popular in England 
than elsewhere, but that the number five was the favorite there. Rev. T. 
R. Bridgett’s explanation of the popularity of the theme—its association 
with the name of Becket—is satisfactory. The fondness for the number 
five is accounted for by its association with the wounds of Christ, and the 
letters in the name Maria, but above all by the fact that from the eleventh 
century the English people, and for a considerable period they alone, kept 
five great yearly holidays in honor of Mary. The subject of Mary’s woe 
produced during the M. E. period an important Latin prose dialogue 
attributed to Anselm, a thirteenth century Anglo-Norman poem, at least 
sixteen English lyrics, and lyrical scenes in five religious plays. The 
lyrics having a variety of forms: Debate between Christ and Mary, or 
between Mary and the Cross, complicated dialogue, including lyric and 
narrative, between Mary and the poet, and most frequently pure lyric in 
the form of complaint. While the poems follow certain traditional inci- 
dents and motives, based on St. Bernard and St. Anselm, there is little evi- 
dence of verbal relation between the English poems themselyes. The 
main points brought out in the paper are: a demonstration of the imme- 
diate dependence of a long Lament in the Cursor Mundi on a sermon of St. 
Bernard ; a suggestion of a further source of Maidenstoon’s Lament in 
Anzelm’s Dialogus de Passione; the probable borrowings in the Digby 
Good Friday Play from some English lyrics; the remarkable absence of any 
influence of the Stabat Mater; the absence of any evidence of a musical 
drama or monodrama on this subject, as on the continent; the lack of evi- 
dence of any immediate contact between the lyrics and the scenes in the 
Mystery Cycles. 


23. “The Medea of Euripides and the Medea of Grill- 


parzer.” By Professor C. C. Ferrell, of the University of 
Mississippi. [Printed in The Sewanee Review, July, 1901.] 


24. ‘Literary Manners in the Nineteenth Century.” By 
Mr. Charles M. Magee, of Temple College. 


25. “Laocoén, and Lessing as a Connoisseur of Art.” By 
Dr. K. D. Jessen, of the University of Chicago. [Read 
by title.] 


26. “Der mynnen chrieg mit der sel: an inedited Dialogue 
in the Alemannic Dialect of the Fifteenth Century.” By 
Professor F, G. C. Schmidt, of the University of Oregon. 
[Read by title. ] 
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The dialogue printed below is found in the library of Mafhingen in 
Bavaria. [A detailed account of German manuscripts in the library of 
Maihingen I have given in Alemannia, Vol. xxtv, pp. 61-86, and in Johns 
Hopkins University Cirewlars, Vol. xv, No. 123, pp. 40-42.] It is contained 
in a paper manuscript in quarto of the year 1464, and catalogued III. 
Deutsch 1, 4°, 8. The entire volume of 404 leaves contains three divi- 
sions: I, Das Biichlein von der Liebhaltung Gottes, 1], 1*-124>; II. 
Geistliche Betrachtungen eines Karthiiusers, ll, 124°-352%; 1II, Geist- 
liches Gespriich awischen einer Fiirstin und einer Kramerin von einem 
Paternoster aus Edelsteinen, |], 353*-404", [See my article in Alemannia, 
Vol, xxvi, pp. 198-229. ] 

It is the second division of this volume in which this short dialogue is 
contained, It is preceded and followed by a number of chapters on various 
subjects that have no relation to each other, as will be seen from some of 
the following titles; 


Ein fasnachtchrapff; 1], 136*-141*, 

Wie man zu der Ee greifen sol; II, 1425-1688, 

Du solt dich also halten,' ete, ; 11, 168*-179», 

Habitabat agnus cum lupo ursus et leo et agnus pascentur simul et 
puer parvulus minabit eos, etc, ; Il, 179-194», 

Vom redenn; Il, 194-197», 

Vom Schweigen; 11, 197-202, 

Dicz sind die vier angeltugend, etc, ; 11, 202*-206, 

Der sel regel ; 11, 206-208, 

Von siben gedencken; 1]. 208>-212s, 

Bernhardus; 1]. 212-2138, 

Augustinus; 1], 

Diss sind die zaichen, etc. ; ll. 216>-217*, 

Die siben almusen, etc. ; 1]. 217>-218>, 

Von dem stilston in den Sacrament; II. 218-219». 

Die wiirking des hailigen sacrament ; Il. 219-220». 

Berenhardus spricht ; 11. 220°-222s, 

Augustinus; 1]. 

Von dem weichprunner ; Il. 224*-229, 

Von ainer efrawen; Il. 229%-235s, 

- Das sindt die siben zeit des pater nosters; Il, 235*-236. 
Der mynnen chrieg mit der sel ; 11. 236>-2388. 
Die guldin regel hat syben cappitel; ll. 238>-2399, 
Do vnnser herr zue himel fur; 1. 239*-239>, 
Sibenerlay mynne vnd liebin; ll, 240*-2418, etc. 


Some of the chapters are mere abstracts or fragments of larger works. 
Whether this is also true in regard to our dialogue it is difficult to deter- 
mine. The character of the contents is such as to make it impossible to 
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offer any definite theories. The subject matter is so general that even a 
comparison with similar works of previous or contemporary writers leads 
to no certain results. With the exception of a few thoughts such as are 
found in the second part of the Anglo-Saxon Soul and Body,—that soul and 
body will meet in heaven after the body has paid its penalty upon earth 
where it once upon a time was exalted nobly, etc.,—there is but little in 
the dialogue that resembles the Anglo-Saxon, Whether this slight resem- 
blance is to be considered merely accidental or actually due to some larger 
original work which the copyist may have used, is a thecry that would not 
reward a lengthy discussion, It is possible—to judge from the «tyle and 
language of the writer—that the author of some of the preceding and fol- 
lowing chapters was also the writer of this dialogue. Some of the above 
mentioned chapters, “ Der sel regel; Die guidin regel,—Sibenerlay mynne 
vnd liebin, etc,,” resemble the works of Evehardus Cerane, a poet of whom 
we only know that he lived at Minden at the end of the fourteenth and at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, and that he wrote a number of 
allegorical poems and prose dialogues about “minne” and its relation to 
other virtues, Whether this material,—after having been changed by a 
later Southern German writer,—is to be ascribed to Cersne or to Peter 
Suchenwirt, who lived in Austria (chiefly in Vienna) in the latter half of 
the fourteenth century and who was likewise the author of numerous 
allegorical dialogues on “ minne, staete, tugend, sel,” etc., is a conjecture 
that suggests itself merely by the fact that the dialogues of these authors 
were rather common at that time and that they were made use of by 
inferior writers of the fifteenth century, How much the author of the 
dialogue borrowed from older writers can, however, not be determined 
with certainty, since the material seems fragmentary. A comparison of 
the manuscript with others on kindred subjects might be of some assist- 
ance in coming to a conclusion as to its authorship. Some of the more 
important manuscripts of the fifteenth century, belonging to the same 
class, are: A Nuremberg manuscript, treating of “Seele und Leichnam.” 
It contains 175 strophes, four lines each, and begins: “In nachtes stil zu 
winter zeit.” See Goedeke’s Grundriss, Vol. 1, p. 238. A low German 
dialogue, mentioned as “ Wolfenbiittler Handschrift aus Helmst. Nr. 
1283. 4,” is entitled : “Gespriich zwischen der Seele und dem toten Leibe.” 


It begins: 
“Tn eynem jare dat gescach 
Dat eck an eynem drome lach,” 
and closes: 
“duth ys der zele clage 
Got verlate vns alle vnse plage.” 


But these and a few other dialogues, apparently treating the same subject 
and mentioned in Goedeke, Vol. 1, p. 471, were not accessible to me, 
Most of the writers of such dialogues,—as has been pointed out by 
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Goedeke,—borrowed from older documents, probably of the thirteenth 
century, and very likely from patristic writers who again were familiar 
with a Latin version of the Anglo-Saxon dialogue. 

The dialect of our manuscript is Alemannic as is all the material con- 
tained in the volume in which the dialogue is found. 


Die sell spricht: du hast mir alles das genomen, daz ich vff ern ich ye gewan. 
Die mynne spricht: fraw sel ir handt ainengitten getan. 

Die sel: ir hand mir genomen mein chinthait. 

Die mynn: dawider hann ich euch geben die himlisch frewhait. 

Die sel: ir hand mir genomen all mein tugend. 

Die mynn: fraw sel, da wider han ich euch geben menge hailige tugend. 
Die sel: fraw mynn, ir hand mir genomen sat frund vnd mag. 

Die mynn: fraw sel, daz ist ain clain snéd clag. 

Die sel: ir hand mir yenomen die welt vnd weltlichere vnd allen reichtum. 
Die mynn: dz wil ich ew mit des hailigen gaistes gaben bezalen, 

Die sele: ir hand mich so ser beawungen, das mein leib ist krank worden, 
Die mynn: dawider hab ich ew gegeben vil wenig grose bechantnuss, 

Die sel: ir hand verstért meines leibes flaisch ynd plit. 

Die mynn; damit sind ir geziert an allen tugenden. 

Die sel; ir send ain raberin, Ir sullend mir wider gelten. 

Die myfi: nw nement mich an die achuld, 

Die sel: nw hand ir mich wolbezalt, 

Die myn: die bezalung ist auffgeslagen bis in das himelreich, 


27. “Goethe and Pindar,” By Professor M, D, Learned, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, [Read by title. ] 


EXTRA SESSION, 


The Association met in an extra session Friday eyening, 
December 28th, at 8,30 o’clock, in McKean Hall, to hear the 
annual address of the President of the Association, Professor 
Thomas R. Price, President of the Association for the year 
1900, delivered an address on “The New Function of Modern 
Language Teaching.” [Printed in Publications, xvi, 77 f.] 


FOURTH SESSION, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29. 


President Price called to order the fourth regular session 
of the meeting, Saturday morning, December 28, at 9.30 
o'clock. This session was planned to celebrate the memory 
of Chaucer. 
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Professor F. A. March, of Lafayette College, in a brief 
address commented on the study of Chaucer in America, 
paying special tribute to the memory of Francis Jaiaes Child. 
The Secretary of the Association supplemented this address 
with special reference to the scholarship and influence of 
Professor March himself. 

The reading of papers was then resumed. 


28. “A Friend of Chaucer's.” By Professor G. L. Kitt- 
redge, of Harvard University, [Printed in Publications, 
xvi, 460 f.] 


29. “The Date of Palamon and Areite.” By Professor 
John M. Manly, of the University of Chicago. [The author 
being absent this paper was read by title. ] 


80. “Chaucer's Franklin’s Tule.” By Dr. W. H. Scho- 
field, of Harvard University, [Printed in Publications, xv1, 
406 f.] 


31. “Is Chaucer to be reckoned as a Modern or as a 
Medieval Poet?” By Professor F, B, Gummere, of Haverford 
College, 


Among the many characteristics which sunder modern poetry from the 
poetry vaguely known as medieval, there are two which may be put in the 
foreground, Medieval povts differ from modern poets in the quality of their 
sentiment and in the nature of their humor, In the middle ages senti- 
ment and humor were largely impersonal ; sentiment either lay in solution 
with the material of the poem, or else belonged to a guild, as in the case 
of the hymn, Humor, too, was an affair of communities rather than of 
persons; see Burckhardt, Oultur der Renaissance in Italien, 6th ed., 1, 167. 

’ On the other hand, both modern humor and modern sentiment are over- 
whelmingly individual, a quality which first comes sharply into view, for 
continental poetry, with Villon, and may be studied by any reader in a 
poet like Heine. Turning to Chaucer, and applying these two tests, the 
critic is fain to say that this great poet is tentatively modern in his senti- 
ment, triumphantly modern in his humor, and distinctly modern in the 


1See also Gaston Paris, Poésie du Moyen-Age, 11, 232, and the fourth 
chapter of my Beginnings of Poetry. 
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attitude which he takes toward his own work. Distinguished from the ruck 
of medieval poets, impersonal as they are, and mainly mouthpieces of some 
guild or profession, Chaucer looms up as one of the first great artists. Ten 
Brink (Studien, p. 1) calls him “the real creator of the poetry of art” in 
English literature. Professor Lounsbury (Studies, 111, 291 ff., 323 ff.) is to 
the same purpose: the poet is a conscious artist, a critic even; and his 
pervasive individuality appeals to one on every page. These general con- 
siderations could be reinforced by many particular examples. A famous 
passage in the Nonne Prestes Tale, ridiculing Vinesauf’s lament over 
Richard I, shows Chaucer’s detachment from any guild, his easy satire on 
quite artistic and personal grounds, and, in sum, a sharp recoil against 
medieval and communal sentiment. The minor poems display a tendency 
to individualize large issues of time and fate and humanity,—that almost 
sure test of the modern'lyric. I use the word tendency, for that is the 
most that one can say; the medieval habit is still strong with Chaucer, 
and on every page, instead of this easy step from personal to cosmic, so 
common in modern lyric, Chaucer appeals to his bokes, to his authorities. 
“Tullius kyndenesse” is held up to Scogan in the Envoy; all the more 
modern seems the contrast in the preceding stanza, which strikes a note 
less common with Chaucer than critics seem to believe: 


Ne thynke I never of sleep to wake my muse 
That rusteth in my shethe stille in pees; 
While I was yong, I put hir forth in prees ; 
But al shal passen that men prose or ryme, 
Take every man his turne as for his tyme,— 


a sentiment borrowed from Chaucer’s own Wife of Bath in a passage 
(Prol. Wife of Bath’s Tale, vv. 469-476) which is perhaps the most repre- 
sentative of the poet’s genius in all his works, and which, touching as it 
does the enduring qualities, defies critical classification in terms of time 
and environment. 

Notwithstanding all these cases of detachment and individual attitude 
which could be brought from the poet’s works, one will find that Chaucer 
is not only in the medieval world, but of it. Like Petrarch, he looks 
both forward and backward, and the backward gaze is the surer of the 
two. Chaucer, as everybody knows, has three claims upon his readers 
which make him immortal ; he excels in narrative, in humor, in the draw- 
ing of characters. The narrative poem is not a modern achievement ; and 


‘one may therefore turn, for a decision of the question proposed in this 


paper, to those other excellent differences. 

Modern humor is a kind of sentiment in recoil; and of this there are 
very few traces in Chaucer. True, his humor is not of the helpless sort 
so common in the middle ages. It is sharp enough, personal enough, even, 
in one sense, for it is Chaucer’s own; but it is not individual sentiment 
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reacting on itself. What makes it irresistible is the finish of a masterly 
art which nevertheless works in medieval materials and in the medieval 
manner. Chaucer is a sound churchman who still feels free to make fun 
of the priest, and does it with a suavity as distinct as Dante’s ferocity of 
hate. He puts his age at arm’s length ; but while he sees the humor of it 
in part, he belongs to it, and is unconsciously medieval in a dozen ways. 
He is proud of the authorities whom he can adduce, uses the common 
stock of medieval lore, and has the awe of gramarye. “In stories as men 
fynde,” or “I fynde eek in stories elleswhere,” is the constant phrase. He 
loves to parade these authorities, and treats poetry, quite in Dante’s spirit, 
as a kind of guild. So at the end of Troilus: — 


Go, litel book . . . 
But, litel book, no making thou n’envye, 
But subgit be to alle poesye ! 

And kis the steppes wheras thou seest pace 
Virgile, Ovide, Omer, Lucan, and Stace ! 


To feel this medieval side of Chaucer at its best, one must read neither 
the early poems nor yet the Canterbury Tales, but a fairly mature work like 
the House of Fame. The lists of persons, the sights in temple and hall, the 
allegory, the explanations— 


For in fight and blod-shedynge 
Is used gladly clarionynge . . . 


are all distinctly medieval in manner and even in spirit, with a certain 
touch of that helplessness which cannot always be charged to the account 
of humor. Even personal and clever interruptions of the story— 


As fyn as ducat of Venyse, 
Of which to litel in my pouche is . . . 


remind one not so much of the modern poet as of the medieval reciter 
and minstrel ; although the jocose reflections of the poet as the eagle bears 
him aloft are far too good for any such source. Even Chaucer’s great 
humorous achivements, where he warms to his work and has no peer in 
all verse, still cling to a type, a formula; compare the regrets of the Wife 
of Bath, in that superb passage already noted, with the wholly modern 
note of Villon’s Belle Heaulmiere. 

It is, however, in his drawing of characters that Chaucer, great as his 
triumph must be regarded, is still medieval in at least one important 
characteristic. The characters are still types, and so bear the stamp of 
class and even guild. In one sense, to be sure, these men and women are 
splendidly individual ; but a comparison of the Wife of Bath,—this name 
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is significant,—with Mrs. Quickly of Eastcheap, of the Squire with Romeo, 
of the Merchant with Antonio, will reveal a difference of conception not 
to be explained by the passage from epic to drama, or even from Chaucer 
to Shakspere. It is rather a passage from medieval and partly communal 
conditions to a world which, in Burckhardt’s phrase, has brought about the 
emancipation of the individual. Judged by his genius, Chaucer, like any 
great poet, belongs to no one period; judged by the conditions which 
governed the making of his poetry, he is mainly medieval. 


32. “The Prologue of the Wife of Bath’s Tale.” By Pro- 
fessor W. E. Mead, of the Wesleyan University. [Printed 
in Publications, xv1, 388 f.] 


33. “The Development of Middle English Final -ich, -ig, 
-y.” By Professor George Hempl, of the University of 
Michigan. 


In the development of Germanic -ic- into Middle-English -ie, -ich, and 
~y, the last form arose before a consonant. As the great majority of words 
begin with a consonant, this form gradually got the upper hand. In the 
Ormulum, the phonetic condition is still clearly shown: érblig l6ff D 244, 
403, érblig kare 4563, but éorblic Ghhte 4673, 10222, also spelled éorblike Ghhte 
with silent -e 5667 ; but the form in -ix had begun to assert itself at the end 
of a line, even if the next line began with a vowel: hebelixz | Off D 79. 
The adverb—northern -lik(e), southern -lich(e)—fell in with the adjective, 
as did also everich, and had -ic or -ich before vowels, and -y before consonants 
(which usage is still reflected in Chaucer's everichon, everydeel, everywhere ; 
but in all, the form in y ultimately prevailed. The inflected adjective 
and the full adverbial form in -like, -liche, continued in use (1) when the 
meter demanded the stress on the -i- and the retention of the weak syllable 
-e (gastltke lace 6711, but gastlis lée 6706); (2) when a poet like Chaucer 
wanted a rime for riche. The pronoun ic, ich, y, had essentially the same 
development, but the fact that the syllable constituted a whole word,— 
which was often used alone and not infrequently stressed,—led to an earlier 
break-up of the original phonetic status. It thus appears that Old Norse 
is not responsible for -/y and that “the weak form” is not the explanation 


. of either -ly or I. Furthermore, these forms are as indigenous in the 


South as in the North; hence, texts with ich and I side by side are not on 
that account to be charged with a mixed dialect. 


34. “The Rhetoric of Verse in Chaucer.” By Professor 
James W. Bright, of the Johns Hopkins University. 
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“There are never two equally good ways of reading a sentence,’ says 
Coventry Patmore,' “though there may be half a dozen of writing it. If 
one and the same sentence is readable in more than one way, it is because 
it has more than one possible meaning.” In a strict sense this is true, 
but it is also true that there are often several “good ways of reading a 
sentence,” as is perhaps implied, and experience teaches that good readers 
do not invariably hit upon the one best ‘ way.’ Thomas Sheridan * was led 
to remark that the Church Service is usually read with misplaced emphasis 
and pause, although “at first view,” he says, “ one would be apt to imagine, 
that in a settled service, open to all to be studied and examined at leisure, 
every one, by suitable pains, might make himself master of the proper 
manner of reading it.” He then shows how the frequently heard manner 
of reading the following verse fails to give to it its full meaning: 


“ Enter not into a yy with thy servant O Lord, for in thy sight shall 
no man living be justified.” 

“Here,” he says, “the words, not, servant, sight, justified, between which 
it is impossible to find any connexion, or dependence of one on the other, 
are principally marked. By these false emphases, the mind is tu 
wholly from the main purport and drift of the verse.” 


Of the Lord’s Prayer it is said, 


“ Nothing can shew the corrupt state of the art of reading, or the power 
of bad habit, in a stronger light, than the manner, in which that short and 
simple prayer, is generally delivered.” 


If it be so easy a matter, even in our prayers, not to find the emphasis 
which best conveys the intended meaning of phrase and sentence, it may 
safely be assumed that the emphasis of poetry is all the more subject to 
misplacements. Every one will at once recall lines about which there has 
been controversy as to the required emphasis. Mrs. Siddons is reported to 
have put a falling inflection on the last “ fail” of 


Macbeth. If we should fail ? 
Lady Macbeth. We fail. 
Macbeth, Act I, se. vii. 


and thereby, in the judgment of Mrs. Jameson and others, revealed the 
-true punctuation of the passage. It might also be argued that in the follow- 
ing lines from the first scene of the second act of the same play, 


“Thou marshall’st me the way that I was going; 
And such an instrument I was to use.” 


1 Eesay on English Metrical Law,” appended to the collective edition 
of his poems. 6th. ed., London, 1897. 

* Lectures on the Art of Reading. 3d. ed., London, 1787; see also W. 
Faulkner, Strictures on Reading the Church Service. 2nd. ed., London, 1813. 
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the best rendering would in each line make “was” emphatic. Again, 
there are those who could not be persuaded to give up the strong emphasis 


of “that” in 
To be, or not to be: that is the question. 


It might be vain to argue that the proof of emphasis may be the indis- 
pensable meaning of the emphatic word, and that in the case of the line 
just cited the sense is not impaired (that it may even be thought to be 
heightened) by the elimination of the word in question. Other readers 
find their chief joy in the ‘choliambic hitch’ of such a line as 


That dogs bark at me as I halt 5y them. 
Ries, LIT, Act I, i, 23. 


The fundamental principles of English versification are best studied in 
Chaucer's lines. His art blends the features of the old and new systems, 
and when it is once thoroughly understood all the complexities of the fol- 
lowing centuries will be easily resolved. 

By the rhetoric of verse, or the rhetoric of poetry, is meant the emphasis 
elicited by verse-stress when it is at variance with the usual (prose) 
emphasis, Thus, for example, the verse of Chaucer will teach how signifi- 
cant in ‘artistic expression’ are the usually unemphatic members of com- 
pound words and many of the derivative and inflectional elements of the 
language, We are thus brought to see a new category of ‘ meaning’ and 
of ‘notional’ suggestion, To this category ar important contribution is 
made by the verse-stress of particles, prepositions, etc, It is therefore neces- 
sary to recognize a verse-rhetorical counterpart to the accepted figurative 
use of language in verse. 


“ Lavinia, live; outlive thy father’s days 
And fame’s eternal date, for virtue’s praise!” 
Titus Andr., I, 1, 166. 


Here Warburton changed ‘ And’ to ‘In’ for the sake of sense, and Johnson 
observed that} to outlive an eternal date is, though not philosophical, yet 
poetical sense.” Such a quarrel with the poet’s ‘ philosophy’ helps to reveal 
the attitude of mind in which is waged the wider quarrel with the poet’s 
rhetoric. When Chaucer writes, 


/ 
“ He was war of me how I stood” 
B. of D., 515. 


: K. T., 987. 


unkonning, a8 thou wost” 
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he employs stresses that would not be agreed upon as appropriate to the 
prose-reading of the lines; the appeal is toa more delicate perception of 
the articulations of the thought. Grammar and Rhetoric in the most 
intimate combination disclose the trie import of the declaration 


“ He mused his matter in mesure.” 
The Plowman’s Tale, 89. 


35. “ Chaucer’s Prologue and Gower’s Mirour de l’Omme.,’? 
By Professor Ewald Fluegel, of the Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity. 

Upon the recommendation of the Executive Council the 
Association elected to Honorary Membership in the Associa- 
tion Professor Rudolf Haym, of the University of Halle, who 
is now celebrating the close of his fiftieth year of academic 
service ; and Professor Adolph Mussafia, of the University 
of Vienna, who has just completed the fortieth year of his 
Professorship, 


The Association approved by vote the proposition, That 
hereafter no title of a paper should be accepted for publication 


in the programme of an annual meeting of the Association 
that is not accompanied by a brief statement of the argument, 
or of the purpose, of the paper. 


A vote of thanks was unanimously extended to the Provost 
and other officers of the University of Pennsylvania, and also 
to the members of the Local Committee, for the entertain- 
ment of the ‘Congress of Philological and Archeological 
Societies.’ 


The Association adjourned at 5.30 o’clock. 
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Crowne, Mr, J, Vincent, 1642 Francis St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ourdy, Mr. A, E., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Curme, Prof. G, O., Northwestern University, Evanston, Ili. 

Currell, Prof. W. 8., Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 

Cutting, Prof. Starr W., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


Damon, Mr. Lindsay T., Brown University, Providence, R. 1. [196 Bond St.] 

Darnall, Prof. H. J., University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Davidson, Prof. Charles, Albany, N. Y. [1 Sprague Place. ] 

Davies, Prof. W. W., Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 

Davis, Mr. Edwin B., Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 

De Haan, Prof. Fonger, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa, 

Deering, Prof. R. W., Woman’s College, Cleveland, Ohio. [80 Cornell St.] 

Deiler, Prof. J. Hanno, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

De Lagneau Miss L. R., Lewis Institute, Chicago, Ill. 

Denney, Prof. Joseph Villiers, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Diekhoff, Mr. T. J. C., Ann Arbor, Mich. [219 Packard St.] 

Dodge, Prof. D. K., University of Illinois, Champaign, Ill. 

Dodge, Prof. R. E. Neil, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [138 
West Gorham 8t. ] 

Douay, Prof. Gaston, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Downer, Prof. Chas. A., College of the City of New York (cor. Lexington 
Ave. and 23d St.), New York, N. Y. 

Drake, Dr. Benj. M., Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Dunlap, Prof. C. G., University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Eastman, Dr. Clarence W., University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Easton, Prof. M. W., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Eaton, Mrs. Abbie Fiske, 222 Langdon St., Madison, Wis. 

Eddy, Prof. Robert J., Beloit College, Beloit, Wisc. 

Edgar, Prof. Pelham, Victoria College, Toronto, Canada, 

Effinger, Dr. John R., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich, [1430 
Hill Street. ] 

Eggers, Prof. E. A., State University of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio, 

Ehret, Jr., Mr, George, New York, N. Y, [1197 Park Ave.] 

Elliott, Prof. A, Marshall, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Emerson, Prof, 0, F., Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, [50 
Wilbur Place, 

Epes, Prof. John D., State Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo, 


Fabregon, Prof, Casimir, College of the City of New York, 17 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N, Y, 

Fairchild, Mr. J. R., American Book Co., New York, N. Y. 

Farnsworth, Dr, W.O., Yale University, New Haven, Conn, 

Farrand, Prof, Wilson, Newark Academy, 544 High St., Newark, N, J. 

Faust, Prof. A, B,, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn, 

Fay, Prof, O, E., Tufts College, College Hill, Mass, 

Ferrell, Prof. C, C., University of Mississippi, University P. O., Miss, 

Ferren, Dr. H. M., Allegheny, Pa. 

Few, Dr. W. P., Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 

Files, Prof. George T., Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 

Fitz-Gerald II, Mr. John D., Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
[57 Liberty St., Newark, N. J.] 

Fletcher, Mr. Jefferson Butler, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [4 ay 
Riedesel Ave.] P 

Florer, Dr. W. W., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Fluegel, Prof. Ewald, Stanford University, Cal. 

Fontaine, Prof. J. A., Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. if 

Ford, Prof. Joseph S., Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. YW 

Ford, Dr. J. D. M., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [7 Thayer Hall.] 

Fortier, Prof. Alcée, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

Fossler, Prof. L., University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Foster, Prof. Irving L., State College, Pa. 

Foulet, Mr. Lucien, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Francke, Prof. K., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Fraser, Dr. M. Emma N., Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 

Froelicher, Prof. H., Woman’s College, Baltimore, Md. 

Fruit, Prof. John P., William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. 

Fuller, Mr. Harold De W., Harvard University [25 Thayer Hall], Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Fuller, Prof. Paul, P. O. Box 2559, New York, N. Y. 

Fulton, Prof. Edward. 

Furst, Prof. Clyde, B., Mountain Seminary, Birmingham, Pa. 
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Galloo, Prof. Eugénie, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Garnett, Prof. James M., Baltimore, Md. [1316 Bolton St.] 

Garrett, Dr. Alfred C., Logan Sta., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gaw, Mrs. Ralph H., 1321 Fillmore St., Topeka, Kansas. 

Gayley, Prof. Charles M., University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Geddes, Jr., Prof. James, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

Gerber, Prof. A., Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 

Gerig, Prof. John L., University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Gillet, Prof. W. K., New York University, New York, N. Y. 

Glen, Prof. Irving M., University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

Goebel, Prof. Julius, Stanford University, Cal. 

Goldsmith, Prof. Peter H., Temple College (Broad and Berks Sts.), Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Gorrell, Dr. J. H., Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N. C. 

Grandgent, Prof. C. H., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [107 
Walker St.] 

Graves, Dr. Isabel, High School, East Orange, N. J. [48 Burnett St.] 

Greene, Prof. Herbert E., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Gregor, Prof. Leigh R., McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 

Grossman, Prof. Edward A., 1 W, 81st St., New York, N. Y. 

Griffin, Prof. James O., Stanford University, Cal. 

Griffin, Prof. N. E., Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 

Grimm, Prof. K. J., Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. 

Gruener, Prof. Gustav, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Grumbine, Prof. Harvey C., 4155 a West Belle Place, St. Louis, Mo. 

Gudeman, Prof. A., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Guitéras, Prof. Calixto, Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa. [929 Chest- 
nut St.] 

Gummere, Prof. Francis B., Haverford College, Haverford, Pa, 

Gutknecht, Mise L. L., 6340 Butler St., Chicago, Ili, 

Gwinn, Dr. Mary M., Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa, 


Haas, Dr, Albert, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa, 

Hale, Jr., Prof. E. Union College, Schenectady, N, 

Hall, Prof. J. Leslie, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va, 

Hammond, Dr, Eleanor Prescott, 5520 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Il, 

Hanscom, Dr. Elisabeth D., Smith College, Northampton, Mas, [17 
Henshaw Ave.) 


_ Hardy, Dr, A. K., Dartmouth College, Hanover, N, H, 


Hargrove, Mr. H, L., New Haven, Conn, [723 Elm Mt.) 

Harper, Prof, George M.,, Princeton University, Princeton, N, J, 

Harris, Prof, Chas, Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio, [77 Cutler 8t,] 

Harris, Prof, Launcelot M.,, College of Charleston, Charleston, 8, 0, [45 
Kast Bay St.) 

Harris, Miss M, A,, 22 Lynwood 8t., New Haven, Conn, 
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Harrison, Prof. James A., University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Harrison, Prof. T. P., Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. 

Hart, Prof. C. E., Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. [33 Livingston 
Avenue. } 

Hart, Prof. James M., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hatfield, Prof. James T., Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 

Haupt, Prof. Paul, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Hausknecht, Prof. Emil, Kiel, Germany. 

Heling, Miss Marie, Miss Mackie’s School, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Heller, Prof. Otto, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hempl, Prof. George, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [1027 E. 
University Ave.] 

Henckels, Prof. Theodore, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 

Henneman, Prof. J. B., University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

Herford, Prof. C. H., University College of Wales, [Hillside] Aberystwyth, 
Wale. 

Herholz, Miss Ottilie, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Hervey, Mr. William A., Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Heuermann, Miss Louise M., 149 Macon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hewitt, Prof. W. T., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Higgins, Miss Alice, 401 Macon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hilton, Mr. H. H., 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. (Care of Ginn & Co.) 

Hinsdale, Prof. Ellen C., Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Hobigand, Mr. J. A., 1022 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Hochdérfer, Prof. Richard, Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 

Hoffman, Prof. B. F., University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

Hohifeld, Prof. A. R., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc. 

Hooker» Miss Elizabeth R., Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Horning, Prof. L. E., Victoria University, Toronto, Ont. 

Hospes, Mrs. Cecilia, 3001 Lafayette Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Howe, Miss M. A., Miss Porter's School, Farmington, Conn. 

Howland, Prof. George C., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Hubbard, Rev. Chas, F., 922 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hubbard, Prof. F, G., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis, 

Hudnall, Prof, R. H., Virginia Agric. and Mech, College, Blacksburg, Va. 

Hulme, Prof. Wm. H., Western Reserve Univ,, Cleveland, Ohio, [48 May- 
field Road. ] 

Hunt, Prof, T, W., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J, 

Hum, Prof. H, 0, 0., Princeton University, Princeton, N, J, 


Tigen, Prof, Ernest, College of the City of New York, 17 Lexington Ave, 
New York, 

Ingraham, Prof, A., The Swain Free School, New Bedford, Mans, 

Inaaca, Prof, A, &., New York University, New York, N, Y, 
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von Jagemann, Prof. H, C. G., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
[118 Walker St.] 

James, Dr, A. W., Miami College, Oxford, Ohio. 

Jack, Prof. Albert E., Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ill. 


‘ Jayne, Miss V. D., University of Illinois. [702 W. Green St., Urbana, IIl.] 


Jenkins, Prof. T. Atkinson, Chicago University, Chicago, Ill. 

Jessen, Dr. Karl D., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [403 Cherry 
St.] 

Jodocius, Dr. A., The De Lancey School, 1420 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Johnson, Prof. Henry, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 

Johnston, Dr. Oliver M., Stanford University, Cal. 

Jonas, Prof. J. B. E., Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Jordan, Dr. Daniel, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Jordan, Prof. Mary A., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Joynes, Prof. Edward S., South Carolina College, Columbia, 8. C. 


Karsten, Prof. Gustaf E., University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 

Kearsville, Miss Elizabeth, Cedar Valley Seminary, Osage, Iowa. 

Keidel, Dr. George C., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Kent, Prof. Charles W., University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Keppler, Mr. Emil A. C., Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Kern, Dr. Paul O., University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

Kinard, Prof. James P.; Winthrop Normal and Industrial College, Rock 
Hill, 8. C. pack 

King, Prof. R. A., Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Kinney, Mr. Samuel Wardwell, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 

Kip, Dr. Herbert Z., Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Kittredge, Prof. G. L., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [9 Hilliard St.] 

Klaeber, Prof. Frederick, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

von Klenze, Dr. C., Draught’s Farm, Waukesha, Wisc. 

Knoepfler, Prof. J. B., Iowa State Normal Schcol, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Knowles, Mr. Francis, with Silver, Burdett & Co., 29-33 E. 19th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Koch, Mr. Theodore W., 2002 N. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Krapp, Dr. George P., Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Kroeh, Prof. Charles F., Stevens Inst. of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 

Krowl, Mr. Harry C., College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 

Krug, Prof. Joseph, 51 Fourth Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Kuersteiner, Prof. A. F., University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 


- Kuhns, Prof. L. Oscar, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 


Kurrelmeyer, Dr. W., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


La Meslee, Mr, A. Marin, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [17 Felton 
Hall.) 
Lambert, Mr. M. B., 252 Madison St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Lang, Prof.,, Henry R., Yale University, New Haven, Conn, 
Lange, Prof. Alexis F., University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
Learned, Prof. M. D., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [234 
South 38th St.] 
Leonard, Prof. A. N., Bates College, Lewiston, Maine. 
Leonard, Prof. Jonathan, English High School, Somerville, Mass. 
Lessing, Mr. O. E., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc. 
Lewis, Prof. Charlton M., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [158 
Whitney Ave.] 
Lewis, Prof. E. H., Lewis Institute, Chicago, Ill. [Station D.] 
Lewis, Prof. E. 8., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Lewis, Miss Mary Elizabeth, 233 Fountain Ave., Springfield, Ohio. 
Lipscomb, Prof. Dabney, University of Mississippi, University P. O., Miss. 
Littleton, Prof. J. T., Southern University, Greensboro, Ala. 
Lodeman, Prof. A., Michigan State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Logeman, Prof. H., University of Ghent, Ghent, Belgium. [153 Rue des 
Buguettes]. 
Loiseaux, Mr. Louis A., Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Longden, Prof. Henry B., De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 
Lutz, Prof. Frederick, Albion College, Albion, Mich. 
Lyman, Dr. A. B., Lyman, Md. 


Macine, Prof. John, University of North Dakota, University, N. D. 

MacClintock, Prof. W. D., University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

MacLean, President G. E., University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. [603 
College Street. ] 

MacMechan, Prof. Archibald, Dalhousie College, Halifax, N. 8. [72 Vic- 
toria Road. } 

Magee, Prof. Charles M., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Magill, Prof. Edward H., Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Manly, Prof. John M., University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Manning, Prof. E. W., Delaware College, Newark, Del. 

March, Prof. Francis A., Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

March, Jr., Prof. Francis A., Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Marcou, Dr. P. B., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [42 Garden St.] 

Marden, Prof. C. C., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Marsh, Prof. Arthur R., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Marvin, Prof. Arthur (Principal); Union Classical Institute, Schenectady, 

Mather, Jr., Dr. Frank Jewett, 365 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Matthews, Prof. Brander, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [681 West 

_ End Ave.] 
Matzke, Prof. John E., Stanford University, Cal. 
McBryde, Jr., Prof. J. M., Hollins Institute, Hollins, Virginia. 
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{ McClumpha, Prof. 0. F., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
McIlwaine, Prof. H. R., Hampden-Sidney College, Prince Edward Co., 
Virginia, 
McKenzie, Dr, Kenneth, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
McKibben, Prof, G. F., Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 
McKnight, Dr. George H., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, [312 
W. 7th Ave.) 
McLouth, Prof, L. A., New York University, New York, N. Y. 
Mead, Prof, W. E., Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. [165 Broad 8t.] 
Menger, Prof. L. E., Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Mensel, Prof, E. H., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Méras, Mr. B., Stern’s School of Languages, 27 E. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
j Merrill, Miss Katherine, 730 N. Waller Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
i Mesloh, Prof. Charles W., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
oe Meyer, Dr. Edward, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. [844 
‘ Logan Avenue. ] 
ae Meyer, Prof. George H., Urbana, Ill. 
. Miller, Prof. Daniel T., Brigham Young College, Logan, Utah. 
Moore, Mr. A. A., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Moore, Mr. H. B., University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 
Moore, Prof. R. W., Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 
Morris, Prof. Edgar C., Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Morris, Prof. John, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 
a Morton, Prof. A. H., Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
— Morton, Mr. E. P., University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 
i Mott, Prof. L. F., College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. [17 
Lexington Avenue.] 
ya Mulfinger, Mr. George A., 112 Seeley Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


oa | Nash, Prof. B, H., 252 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
a Neilson, Dr. W. A., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Nelson, Prof. Clara A., Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, 
Newoomer, Prof, A. G., Stanford University, Cal, [Palo Alto.] 
Newcomer, Prof, Charles B., Drury College, Springfield, Mo. 
Nichols, Mr, Alfred B., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass, [20 Hol- 
worthy Hall.] 
Nitze, Dr, William A., Columbia University, New York, N, Y, 
Noble, Prof. Charles, Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa, 
von Noé, Mr, Carl A., Stanford University, Cal, 


Nollen, Prof. John 8., Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa, 
Northup, Dr. C, 8,, Cornell University, Ithaca, N, Y, [402 Eddy St,] 


. Ogden, Dr, Philip, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md, 
1{ Oliver, Dr, Thomas E., Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, 
[10 Adelbert Hall, 
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Olmsted, Dr, Everett W., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y, [730 Univer- 
sity Ave. 

Olson, Prof, Julius E., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Opdycke, Mr, L, E., University Club, New York, N. Y. 

Osgood, Dr, Charles G., Yale University, New Haven, Conn, [2 Univer- 
sity Place. ] 

Osthaus, Prof, Carl, University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 

Ott, Prof. J, H., Watertown, Wisconsin, 

Owen, Prof, Edward T., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Padelford, Prof. Frederick M., University of Washington, University Sta- 
tion, Seattle, Wash. 

Page, Dr. Curtis Hidden, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Palmer, Prof. Arthur H., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Pancoast, Prof. Henry S., Germantown, Pa. [East Johnson St.] 

Paton, Miss Lucy A., 16 Riedesel Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 

Pearce, Dr. J. W., 1429 Nashville Avenue, New Orleans, La. 

Pearson, Prof. C. W., Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

Penn, Mr. H. C., University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

Penniman, Dr. Josiah H., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Perrin, Mr. Ernest N., College of the City of New York, New York, 
N. Y. 

Perrin, Prof. M. L., Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

Petersen, Miss Kate 0., 91 Eighth Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Phelps, Prof. W. L., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Pietsch, Dr. K., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Piutti, Prof. Elise, Wells College, Aurora, N, Y. 

Plimpton, Mr. George A., New York, N.Y. [Ginn & Oo., 70 Fifth Ave.] 

Poll, Prof. Max, "iniversity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. [9 WeCormick 
Place, Mt. Auburn.) 

Porter, Prof. S., Gallaudet College, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 

Potter, Prof. Albert K., Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Prettyman, Dr, C, W., Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa, 

Price, Prof. Thomas R., Columbia University, New York, N, Y, (62 W. 
89th 

Primer, Prof. Sylvester, University of Texas, Austin, Texas, 

Prince, Prof, J. D., New York University, New York, N.Y, [81 W, 38th 
St.) 

Pugh, Prof. Annie L., Wells College, Aurora, N, Y, 

Pusey, Prof, Edwin D., St, John’s College, Annapolis, Md, 

Putnam, Dr, E, K., Stanford University, Cal, 

Putsker, Prof, Albin, University of California, Berkeley, Cal, 


Quinn, Dr, Arthur H., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Rambeau, Prof. A., Mass. Inst. of Technology, Boston, Mass. [80 Harold 
8t., Roxbury, Boston, Mass. ] 

Ramsey, Mr. M. M., Stanford University, Cal. 

Read, Prof. William A., University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Reed, Dr. Edward B,, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Reeves, Prof. Chas. F., University of Washington, University Station, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Reeves, Prof. W. P., Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. 

Reinecke, Miss Charlotte, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Rennert, Prof. H. A., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [4232 
Chestnut St.] 

Rhoades, Prof. Lewis A., University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Rice, Mr. H. M., The University School, 48 Snow St., Providence, R. I. 

Richardson, Prof. H. B., Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Ringer, Prof. 8., Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pa. 

Robertson, Miss Luanna, Kelly Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Robinson, Dr. F. N., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Rocfort, Prof. R., 179 South Broad St., Trenton, N. J. 

Roessler, Prof. J. E., Valparaiso, Ind. 

Root, Mr. Robert K., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Roy, Prof. James, Niagara Falls, Station A, N. Y. 

Rumsey, Miss Olive, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Runtz-Rees, Miss Caroline R., Rosemary Hall, Wallingford, Conn. 


Sampson, Prof. M. W., University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 

Saunders, Mrs. M. J. T., Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, 
Va. 

Saunderson, Prof. G. W., Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin. 

Scharff, Miss Violette Engénie, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Schelling, Prof. F. E., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa, [4211 
Sansom St. ] 

Schilling, Prof. H. K., University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Schinz, Dr. A., Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa, 

Schmidt, Prof. F. G. G., University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

Schmidt-Wartenberg, Prof. H., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Schneider, Mr. J. P., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Schofield, Dr. W. H., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [23 Claverly 
Hall.] 

Schrakamp, Miss Josepha, 67 West 38th St., New York, N. Y. 

Schuetze, Dr. Martin, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 

Schwill, Dr. Rudolph, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Scott, Dr. O. P. G., 708 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Scott, Prof. F. N., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Scott, Dr. Mary Augusta, Smith College, Northampton, Mase. [219 Elm 
St.] 
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Scripture, Prof. E. W., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [84 High St.] 

Sechrist, Prof. F. K., State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wis. 

Segall, Mr. Jacob, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Semple, Prof. L. B., Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Severy, Prof. E. E., Bowen Academic School, Nashville, Tenn. 

Seward, Mr. O. P., 5835 Drexel Ave., Chicago, III. 

Seybold, Prof. C. F., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sharp, Prof. R., Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

Shaw, Dr. James E., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Sheldon, Prof. Edward S., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [11 
Francis Ave.] 

Shepard, Dr. W. P., Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Sherman, Prof. L. A., University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Shipley, Dr. George, 1314 McCulloh St., Baltimore, Md. 

Shumway, Prof. D. B., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sicard, Mr. Ernest, 540 Eddy St., Chicago, Ill. 

Simonds, Prof. W. E., Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. 

Simonton, Prof. J. S., Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 

Simpson, Dr. Marcus, 1838 Himnan Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 

Skalweit, Prof. Richard A., 515 Penn Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. [Berlitz 
School of Languages. ] 

Sloane, Dr. T. O’Conor [South Orange, N. J.], 37 and 39 Wall St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Smith, Prof. C. Alphonso, University of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, La. 

Smith, Dr. Herbert A., 117 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Smith, Dr. Homer, 8712 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Smith, Prof. Hugh A., Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

Smith, Prof. Kirby F., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Snoddy, Prof. J. S,, The State Normal School, Valley City, N. D. 

Snow, Prof. Wm. B., English High School, Montgomery St., Boston, Mass, 

Spaeth, Dr. J. D., 147 Mt. Pleasart St., Station G., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Spanhoofd, Prof. Arnold Werner, Washington, D. C. [“ The Olympia,” 
cor. 14th and Roanoke Sts] 

Spanhoofd, Prof. E., St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 

Spencer, Prof. Frederic, University of North Wales, Bangor, Wales. [Menai- 
Bridge.] 

Speranza, Prof, O. L., Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [167 Park 
St., Montclair, N. J.] 

Spicer, Mr. R. B., 317 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Spieker, Prof, E. H., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Squires, Prof. Vernon P., University of North Dakota, University P. O., 

. North Dakota. 
Stearns, Miss Clara M., Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio. 
van Steenderen, Prof. F. C. L., University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
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Stempel, Prof. Guido H., University of Indiana, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Sterling, Miss Susan A., 811 State St., Madison, Wis. 

Stoddard, Prof. F. H., New York University, N. Y. [22 W. 68th St.] 

Strauss, Dr. Louis A., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Sweet, Miss Marguerite, 13 Ten Broeck St., Albany, N. Y. 

Swiggett, Prof. Glen L., 422 McKean House, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sykes, Dr. Fred. H., Philadelphia, Pa. [111 8. 15th St.] 

Symington, Jr., Prof. W. Stuart, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Syms, Prof. L. C., 372 West 32d St., New York, N. Y. 


Taylor, Mr. Robert L., Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Thieme, Dr. Hugo, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Thomas, Prof. Calvin, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Thomas, Dr. May, 5616 Morroe Ave., Chicago, III. 

Thorndike, Dr. Ashley H., Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
[95 Mayfield St.] 

Thurber, Mr. Edward A., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Todd, Prof. H. A., Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [824 West End 
Avenue. ] 

Tolman, Prof. A. H., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [5750 Wood- 
lawn Ave. ] 

Tombo, Jr., Dr. Rudolph, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Toy, Prof. W. D., University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Trent, Prof. W. P., Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Triggs, Dr. Oscar L., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [344 E. 57th St., 
Hyde Park Sta.] 

Tufts, Prof. J. A., Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 

Tupper, Jr., Prof. Fred., University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Tupper, Dr. Jas. W., Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 3739 Locust St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Turk, Prof. Milton H., Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 

Tweedie, Prof. W. M., Mt. Allison College, Sackville, N. B. 


Vance, Prof. H. A., University of Nashville, Nashville, Tenn. 

Viles, Mr. George B., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Villavaso, Prof. Ernest J., University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Vogel, Prof. Frank, Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 

Vos, Prof. Bert John, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Voss, Prof. Ernst, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. [1039 
University Ave.] 


Wager, Prof. C. H. A., Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Wahl, Prof. G. M., Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
Wallace, Prof. Malcolm W., Beloit College, Beloit, Wisc. 
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Walz, Dr. John A., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass, [1657 Cam- 

bridge St.] 

Warren, Prof. F. M., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Wauchope, Prof. Geo. A., College of South Carolina, Columbia, S. C. 

Weaver, Prof. G. E. H., 203 DeKalb Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Weber, Prof. W. L., Emory College, Oxford, Georgia. 

Weeks, Prof. Raymond, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Wenckebach, Miss Carla, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Werner, Prof. A., College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 

Wernicke, Prof. P., State College, Lexington, Ky. 

Wesselhoeft, Mr. Edward, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa, 

West, Prof. Henry S., “The St. Paul,” Baltimore, Md. 

West, Prof. Henry T., Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. 

Weygandt, Mr. Cornelius, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wharey, Prof. J. B., Southwestern Presbyterian Univ., Clarksville, Tenn, 

WLitaker, Prof. L., Northeast Manual Training School, Howard St., below 
Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

White, Prof. H.S., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Whiteford, Dr. Robert N., High School, Peoria, Ill. 

Whitelock, Mr. George, 701 Guardian Trust Building, cor. Game and 
Calvert Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

Whitney, Miss Marian P., Hillhouse High School (227 Church 8t.), New 
Hayen, Conn. 

von Wien, Mr. Daniel, 418 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Wiener, Mr. Leo, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass, [15 Hilliard St.] 

Wightman, Prof. J. R., Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Wilkens, Dr. F. H., Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. [13 Gillespie St.] 

Wilkin, Prof. (Mrs.) M. J. C., University of Minn., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Williams, Mr. Chas. Allyn, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Willner, Rev. W., Meridian, Miss, 

Wilson, Prof. Charles Bundy, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Wilson, Prof. R. H., University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Winchester, Prof. C. T., Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

Winkler, Dr. Max, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Wood, Prof. Francis A., Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. 

Woad, Prof. Henry, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Woods, Dr. Charles F., Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Woodward, Dr. B. D., Columbia University, New York, N.Y. [Univ. Club.] 

Wright, Prof. Arthur S., Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Wright, Prof. Charles B., Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 

Wright, Mr. C. H. C., 7 Buckingham St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Wylie, Dr. Laura J., Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Young, Prof. Alice, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Young, Dr. Mary V., Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
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LIBRARIES 


SUBSCRIBING FOR THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Albany, N. Y.: New York State Library. 

Amherst, Mass.: Amherst College Library. 

Aurora, N. Y.: Wells College Library. 

Baltimore, Md.: Enoch Pratt Free Library. 

Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins University Library. 
Baltimore, Md.: Library of the Peabody Institute. 
Baltimore, Md.: Woman’s College Library. 

Berkeley, Cal.: Library of the University of California. 
Bloomington, Ind.; Indiana University Library. 

Boston, Mass.: Public Library of the City of Boston. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa.: Bryn Mawr College Library. 

Buffalo, N. Y.: The Buffalo Library. 

Burlington, Vt.: Library of the University of Vermont. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Library. 
Charlottesville, Va.: Library of the University of Virginia. 
Chicago, Ill.: The Newberry Library. 

Chicago, Ill.: The General Library of the University of Chicago. 
Cincinnati, Ohio: Library of the University of Cincinnati. 
Cleveland, Ohio: Adelbert College Library. 

Concord, N. H.: New Hampshire State Library. 

Decorah, Iowa: Luther College Library. 

Detroit, Mich. : The Public Library. 

Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University Library. 

Giessen, Germany: Die Grossherzogliche Universitiits-Bibliothek. 
Hartford, Conn.: Watkinson Library. 

Iowa City, Iowa: Library of State University of Iowa. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Library. 

Knoxville, Tenn.: University of Tennessee Library. 
Lincoln, Neb.: State University of Nebraska Library. 
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Madison, Wis.: University of Wisconsin Library. 

Middlebury, Vt.: Middlebury College Library. 

Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University Library. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: University of Minnesota Library. 

Munich, Germany: Kénigl. Hof- und Staats-Bibliothek. 

Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt University Library. 

New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Library. 

New Orleans, La.: Library of the H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College. 
[1220 Washington Ave.] 

New York, N. Y.: The New York Public Library (Astor, Lenox, and Tilden 
Foundations). [40 Lafayette Place. ] 

New York, N. Y.: Columbia University Library. 

Oberlin, Ohio: Oberlin College Library. 

Paris, France: Bibliothéque de I’ Université 4 la Sorbonne. 

Peoria, Ill.: Peoria Public Library. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: University of Pennsylvania Library. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: Vassar College Library. 

Princeton, N. J.: Library of Princeton University. 

Providence, R. I.: Providence Public Library. [32 Snow St.] 

Rochester, N. Y.: Library of the University of Rochester. [Prince St.] 

Rock Hill, 8. C.: Winthrop Normal and Industrial College Library. 

Seattle, Wash.: University of Washington Library. 

South Bethlehem, Pa.: Lehigh University Library. 

Springfield, Ohio; Wittenberg College Library, 

Washington, D. C.: Library of Supreme Council of 33d Degree. [433 
Third Street, N. W.] 

Wellesley, Mass.: Wellesley College Reading Room Library. 

West Point, N. Y.: Library of the U. S. Military Academy. 

Williamstown, Mass.: Williams College Library. 

Worcester, Mass.: Free Public Jibrary. 
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ROLL OF MEMBERS DECEASED. 


J.T. Akers, Central College, Richmond, Ky. 

T. Warrine Bancrort, Brown University, Providence, R. I. [1890.] 
D. L. BARTLETT, Baltimore, Md. [1899.] 

W. M. BaskKervit, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. [1899.] 
Danie G. Brinton, Media, Pa. [1899.] 

Henry Coun, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. [1900.] 
WiLi1aAM Cook, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [1888. ] 
Susan Cutuer, Chicago, Ll. [1899.] 


’ A. N. van Daewt, Mass. Inst. of Technology, Boston, Mass. [1899.] 


Epwarp GRAHAM Daves, Baltimore, Md. [1894.] 

W. Devtscn, St. Louis, Mo. [1898.] 

Francis R. Fava, Columbian University, Washington, D.C. [1896.] 

L. Haset, Norwich University, Northfield, Vermont. [1886. ] 

GerorGe A. Hencu, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich [1899.] 

HiLpEBRAND, Leipsic, Germany. [1894.] 

Huauenty, University of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, La. [190!.] 

J. Kanes, Princeton College, Princeton, N. J. [1892.] 

F. L. Kenpatt, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. [1893.] 

EvuGENe Breslau, Germany. [1899.] 

J. Livy, Lexington, Mass. 

JuLes Loiseau, New York, N. Y. 

JAMES RusseLL Cambridge, Mass. [1891.] 

J. Luquiens, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [1899.] 

THomas McCasg, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. [1891.] 

J.G. R. McExroy, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [1891.] 

Epwarp T. McLauGuuin, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [1893.] 

Samvuet P. Movenaer, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
[1900. ] 

James O. Murray, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. [1901.] 

C. K. Nexson, Brookville, Md. 

W. M. Nevin, Lancaster, Pa. 

Conrav H. Norpsy, College of the City of New York. [1900.] 

C. P. Oris, Mass. Inst. of Technology, Boston, Mass. [1888.] 

W. H. Perxrnson, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. [1898.] 
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pe Poren- University of Chicago, Chicago. [1900.] 

Cuan es H, Ross, Agricultural and Mechanical College, Auburn, Ala. 
[1900.] 

O, Serpenstick eX, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa, [1894.] 

M, Scneie De Vent, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va, [1898.] 

Max Sonnaver, New York, N, Y. 

F, R. Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

H, Austin, Texas, [1894,] 

E. L, Waurenr, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich, [1898,] 

Mins Wenckenaca, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass, [1888,] 

Manoarer M, Wicknam, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. [1898.] 

R, H, Chatham, Va, [1900.] 

Casimin Zoanowic%, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn, [1889,] 

Junius Zupirza, Berlin, Germany, [1895,] 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


The name of this Society shall be The Modern Language 
Aasaociation of America, 
I, 


Any person approved by the Exeeutive Council may become 
a member by the payment of three dollars, and may continue a 
member by the payment of the same amount each year, 


TIT, 


The object of this Association shall be the advancement of 
the study of the Modern Languages and their Literatures, 


IV. 


The officers of this Association shall be a President, a Secre- 
tary, a Treasurer, and nine members, who shall together consti- 
tute the Executive Council, and these shall be elected annually 
by the Association. 

Vv. 


The Executive Council shall have charge of the general 
interests of the Association, such as the election of members, 
calling of meetings, selection of papers to be read, and the 
determination of what papers shall be published. 


Vi. 


This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote at 
any annual meeting, provided the proposed amendment has 
received the approval of the Executive Council. 


. 
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Amendment adopted by the Baltimore Convention, 
December 30, 1886. 


1, The Executive Council shall annually elect from its own 
body three members who, with the President and the Secretary, 
shall constitute the Executive Committee of the Association. 

2. The three members thus elected shall be the Vice- 
Presidents of the Association. 

3. To this Executive Committee shall be submitted, through 
the Secretary, at least one month in advance of the meeting, all 
papers designed for the Association. The said Committee, or 
a majority thereof, shall have power to accept or reject such 
papers, and also of the papers thus accepted to designate 
such as shall be read in full, and such as shall be read in 
brief, or by topics, for subsequent publication ; and to pre- 
scribe a programme of proceedings, fixing the time to be 
allowed for each paper and for its discussion, 
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Just PUBLISHED. 


THOMAS’S LIFE AND WORKS OF SCHILLER. 
Fy Professor Caivin Tuomas, of Columbia. With in photogravure. 483 pp. 
Large 12mo, $3.25 net (postage 20 cts.). 

A sumptuous volume. The author, known wore especially as a Goethe scholar, here 
attempts to portray Schiller ‘on a scale large enongh ed groig =: the doing of something 
like justice to his great name, but not so large as in itself to kill all hope and chance of 
readableness.”’ Less stress is Jaid upon smal! voy details than upon critical 
and interpretative discussion. The author's aim is to look at Schiller in a large way, in 
the light of a century's criticism, and—to oe again from the preface—to “ disengage 
and bring clearly into view the essential, distinctive character of his work. 


BEERS'S ENGLISH ROMANTICISM-—XIX. CENTURY. 


12mo, $1.75 net (postage 14 cents). 
In the new book the author includes chapters on the movement in Germany and France, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
grd Impression of BEERS'S ENGLISH ROMANTICISM— 
XVIII, CENTURY. 


12mo, $2.00. 
_ The Bookman: “Quite as full of that love of letters which i, ithe soul of criticism as 
anything that has come from an American writer .ince Lowell. 


4th Edition (Enlarged) of FRANCKE'S GERMAN LITERATURE 
As Determined by Social Forces, 
595 pp. 8vo, $2.50 nef. 


and impression of DOWDEN'S PURITAN AND ANGLICAN 
STUDIES IN LITERATURE, 
34) pp. $2.00 nes, 
Outlook: ‘ Written in his broad, interesting style, and full of insight and wisdom,"’ 
Times Saturday Review; '‘ His new book is important One may find therein 
the formative influences of early American literature,"’ 
SCHILLER'S DIE BRAUT VON MESSINA, 

Edited with critical and explanatory introduction and notes by Professors Axruur H. 
ae, of Yale University, and Jay Grover Ecpnipar, of the University of 
Idaho, 16mo, 293 pp., 60c, net. 

SCHILLER'S WALLENSTEIN, 

An entirely new edition, edited by Prof. W, H. Carrurn, of the University of Kansas, 
lémo, 456 pp. , $1.06 ne?. 
GOETHE'S POEMS, 

Selected and edited, Ay hen lanatory introduction and notes, by Prof. JuLius GorBEL, 

ord University. 16mo, 244 pp., 800. ‘net. 
LESSING’S HAMBURGISCHE DRAMATURGIE. 
An abridgment, edited with introduction and notes by Prof. CuarLes Harris of 
Adelphi College. 16mo, 356 pp. , $1.00 net. 
THOMAS AND HERNEY’S GERMAN READER AND 
THEME BOOK. 


Prepared by Prof. Carvin Tuomas and Mr. Wm. Addison Hervey of Columbia Uni- 
versity, 12mo, 432 pp., $1.00 


HENRY HOLT & CoO., 
NEW YORK. | CHICAGO. 
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TWO NOTABLE GERMAN BOOKS 


A NEW GERMAN READER FOR BEGINNERS 


GLUCK AUF 


By Maroaretne and Carta Wencokesaca, Professors 
of German in Wellesley Oullege. 12mo. Cloth. xxiii+ 235 pages. 
‘or introduction, 75 cents 


This book is intended primarily for beginners in German, The 
material has been graded carefully. Complicated constructions and 
difficult idioms have been avoidel throughout, the mastery of a 
vocabulary being considered a task of sufficient diffivulty for a begin- 
ner, An important place is given in the book to the study of 
cognates, By this means the student acquires a vocabulary with com- 
parative ease and gains from the otitset some insight into the relation 
of the Germanic langtiages. The central idea of this book is to 
introduce even the beginner to faets, idens, aid sentiments which ate 
in clove relation to German life, In their choice of material, whether 
original or retold from old German myths ant signs, the atithors 
have been guided by their desire to make the reading mutter of even 
the first yeors German a stepping stone toward the knowledge and 
upyreclition of what is choice and valuable in German literature, 


SCHILLER'S MARIA STUART 
Edited, with German Comments, Notes, and Questions, by Manga: 
and CARLA af Geeman 


in Wellesley Ovlleye. i2mo, Cloth, + 262 pages, For 
introduction, 10 eenta, 


This edition of one of the moat popular German dramas presents 
departure from the plan, The whole editorial apparatus of 
the book is in German, The style of the notes and covelopment 
questions is very simple, and they can be read almost at sight by the 
student, The introduction naturally presente greater difleultion, 

A series of development questions isa new and Important feature 
of the book, ‘These are divided into two elusses, Jahalinfragen and 
Allgemeine Fragen, and help to unite the student's conception of the 
drama into an organic whole, They bring out the historic, literary, 
and mathetic values of the play and develop the student's power 
think and express himself in the German iliom, The whole atmow 
phere of the book is German, 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS LONDON 
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Arnold. Ein Regentag auf dem Lande (Kern) 
Baumbach. Im Zwielicht, Vols. I, Il (Bernhardt) each. 
peck and Wildenbruch. Es War Finmal 
vardt) 
Benedixe Der Prozess, and Wilhelmi. 
Heiraten ( Lambert) 


Bernhardt. Deutsche Litteraturgeschichte. . 
Freudvoll and Leidvoll 


Ebner-Kschenbach. Krambambuli, and Klaussmann. 
Memoiren eines Offizierburschen (Spanhoofd ). 


Freytag. Die Journalisten (Johnson) 


Grollets Inkognito, and Albersdorf. Cand, phil. Lausch- 
mann ( Lents) 


Heyse. Das Midchen von and 
Anfang und Knde (Lents) 
Li Arrabbiata ( Lents) 


Aillern, als die Kirche (Dauer),,..... 
Keller, Bilder der Deutschen Litteratur, . 
Leander, Triumereien 
Lessing, Minna von Barnhelm (Lambert)... 
Journalistic 

Ranke, Kaiserwall Karl's V. (Se hoenfeld), 
Riehter, Selections (Collins), 


Riehl, Die Vierselin Nothelfer and Trost | win Trout (sible 
Der Fluch der Sehinhelt (Frost)... , 


Sehang, Der Assistent and Other (Beinhorn 
Sehiller, CGistay Adolf in Deutschland (Hernhardt),, 


Seidel, Die Monate (Arrowsmith), , 
Der Lindenbaum and Other Stories (Richard). 
Herr Omnia (Matthewman).. 
Lebereeht Hiiinehen und andere Sonderlinge (Be rnhardt). 


Spyri, Rosenresti and Der Toni von Kanderwrund,,.... 
Stern, Ceschichion vom Rhein 

Stifter, Dus Heidedorf (Lents) 

Storm, Imimensee (Dauer) 

Wilbrandt, Der Meister von Palmyra (Mene kols) 
Zachokke, Der Zerbrochene Krug ( Hoelker) 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


New Yoru CINGINNATI CHicaao Boston 
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THE SILVER SERIES of MOPF-*.RN 
LANGUAGE TEXT-BOC 5 


Under the Editorial Direction of ADOLPHE COHN, LL.B., A.M., Professor 
of the Romance Languages and Literatures in Columbia University. 


An Elementary French Reader 
By Gaston cae Assistant Professor of the French Language and Literature, 
Wa- ‘hington University, St. Louis. 397 pp. $1.00. 


An excellently L pear reader, including selections fr.m great French thinkers 
and writers, as well as the more usual anecdotes from modern authors. 


Germany and the Germans 
Containing the greater part of P. D. Fischer's eines in Deutsch- 
land reisenden Deutschen.”’ Edited, with notes, by A. LopEMAN, Professor 
of German and — in the Michigan State Normal College. 139 pp., 
with map. 60 cents. 


Schiller’s Die Braut von Messina 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by W. H. Carruts, Pb. D., Professor of 


the German a and Literature, University of Kansas. With portrait 
and illustrations. 194 pp. 60 cents, 


Manzoni’s I Promessi Sposi 
A. - and notes, by Moritz Levi, Assistant Professor 
guages, University of Michigan. 358 pp., $1.20. 


An Elementary Grammar of the Spanish Language 


By L. ‘A. Lotsgavx, B.8., Instructor in the Romance Languages and Literatures, 
Columbia University. Cloth. 200 pp. 90 cents. 


An Blementary Spanish Reader 
By L. A. Loiseavux, B.S, Cloth. 162 pp. 90 cents. 


‘They are most excellent and acceptable additions to our material for teach- 
ing Spanish, and I feel satisfied that they will meet with a deserved measure of 
success,”"— EDWARD S. Jorxrs, Professor of Modern Languages, South Caroli 


College. 
A Spanish Anthology 

Edited, with introduction and “a, by J. D. M. Forn, Ph.D., Instructor of the 
guag Harvard University. 437 pp. $1.25. 


A play by Michal Ramos Carrién and Vital Aza. Edited, with notes and vocabu- 

lary, and exercises based on the play, by Groner 'C, Howtann, Assistant 

Professor of the Romance Latguages and Literatures in the University of 
Chicage, 120 pp. 50 cents. 


In Press For EARLY PUBLICATION 


Thiers’ La Gampaagne de Waterloo 


ant edited, with introduction and notes, by Ovando B, Supen, Ph, D., 
of the Romance Languages in Dickinson College, With maps. 


Heyse's Unter Briidern 


Fdited with introduction and notes, by Emit Keerien, of the Department of 


Germanic Languages and Columbia University, 


An Blementary German Reader 
Ry Varpenicn Luts, A, M., Professor of Modern Languages, Albion College, 


Booklet on thia Seriea sent upon request 


SILVER, BURDETT @ COMPANY 
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The Social Official Etiquette of the 
United States, 


By Mrs. M. V. DAHLGREN, 
Widow of Admiral Dahigren, U, 8. N. 


An explanation of the forms and usages that prevail in Official and 
Social circles at Washington, and clear decisions on all questions of 
Etiquette hitherto debatable. 


One Volume. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


A STUDY IN CORNEILLE, 


By LEE DAVIS LODGE, A. M., 
Professor of French Language and Literature in the Columbian 
University, Washington, D. C. 


The Author presents a work from which American readers unacquainted 
with the French language may obtain a fair conception of the life, genius 
and character of this great French dramatist. 


One Volume. I2mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


JOHN MURPHY COMPANY, Publishers, 
Baltimore, Md. :—44 W. Baltimore St. New York :—7o Fifth Ave, 


JOHN MURPHY COMPANY 


8 PREPARED to undertake the manufacture of Aurnone’ Eprttons 
or Patvate Epttions of meritorious works in any department of 
literatare. The services rendered will include the critical revision of 
MSS. to ‘prepare them for publication, the editorial supervision of works 
passing through the press, tasteful and correct typography, and the com- 
petent ove tof all details necessary to the production of a complete 
and well-made book; also, the distribution of copies to the press and 
elsewhere, as desired. An extended experience in all the practical details 
of book-production, both on the literary and the mechanical sides, justifies 
the guarantee of satisfactory results to all in need of such services, 
Correspondence is especially solicited from Cottvans, 
Onuna, and Soctertes, with reference to high-grade entalogue or book 
work requiring special care and attention, 


Estimates given on application, Address 
JOHN MURPHY COMPANY, 


BALTIMORE, MD, ! NEW YORK: 
44 W. Baltimore Street, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
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The annual volume of the Publications of the Modern Language setdiiilon of 
America ‘is issued in quarterly instalments. It contains chiefly articles which 
have been presented at the meetings of the Association and of the Central 


’ Division of the Association, and accepted for publication by the Editorial Com- 
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The closing number of each volume includes, in Appendices, the Proceedings 
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Meeting will begin at 2.30 p. m., hd December 26. No special Rail 


ES Road Rates have been secured. 


held at the University of Illinois, Champaign, Ill., December 26, 27, 28, 1901. 
Members who may wish to read at this meeting should communicate, as early 
as possible, with the Secretary of the Central Division, Raymonp WxExs, 


Entered at the Baltimore Post-Office as Second-Ciass Matter. 
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